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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


SOME CHOICE BOOKS WHICH OUCHT TO 
BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


We do not, as arule, take much stock in book- | 
agents; but very often some of our best books are 
sold only through agents. We have so much confi- 
dence in the sterling worth of the following books 
in every household, that we do not hesitate to say 
that you would be doing your neighbors a real kind- 
ness in showing them samples and persuading them 
to buy and read one or more. There isn’t one on the 
list, unless it be the last one, that the children will 
not be delighted with, and they could have no bet- 
ter books to read and amuse themselves with than 
just such as these. By observing the condensed 
price list below, you will see that, even though you 
get no more than our price for a single book, with 
postage added, if you sell several you will save mar- 
gin enough to pay you for your trouble. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLUSTRATED. The following, 
written a year ago, describes this work so well we 
reproduce it here: A few Sundays ago I took a no- 
tion to read the Pilgrim’s Progress over again. I got 
it down and tried to see how many of the references 
to Bible texts I could repeat from the knowledge of 
the Bible I have gained since I read the Pilgrim’s 

gress When I was a child. I was very much pleas- 
ed to find out, with a Bible right at hand, that I could 
repeat most of them—at least in substance. The 
book I was using had perhaps half a dozen illustra- 
tions in it. I finally said aloud to my wife, “Oh, Ido 
wish that somebody would give usa Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress fullof pictures from beginning to end! I want 
a nice large book that would be full of attraction to 
every child, and with pictures of such a nature that 


they would encourage wholesome truth and Bible | 1 > 1S | : 
| or given for 6 subscriptions, with $6.00, and 32 
| pay postage, 


yrecepts, even to those who can’t read.” Well, now, 
t is a little funny, that, almost the very next day, 
the book I had been longing for was put into my 
hands. Itis from the Charles Foster Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, where the Story of the Bible comes 
from. The book is 9% inches long, 74 wide. and 1X 
thick. It has 425 pages and 175 illustrations. Ever 
so many, to whom IL have shown it, pronounce it a 
$2.00 or a #2.50 book; but by buying a very large 
number of them at atime we can sell them to you 
for only 75 cents. The book is so heavy, however, 
thatit can not be sent by mail for less than 20 cents, 
making % cents by mail postpaid. The covers are 
most beautifully embellished in scarlet and gold, 
and many of the pictures are worth to me alone the 
rice of the book. Among them I would me ners 
hristian and Pliable in the Slough of Despond; 
Worldly Wiseman; Giant Despair, etc. But the 
sweetest and best of them all to me is Prudence 
talking to the boys. A single glance at the book by 
anybody, when you mention the insignificant price 
for so beautiful a volume, will make him hold up 
his hands in astonishment. We send a book as a 
premium for three subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
send us $1.75 and we will send you GLEANINGS for a 
vear, and the book postpaid. If vou want something 
extra nice for a present, we can send you one with 
gilt edges for 25 cents more. 
THE STORY OF _TEE BIBLE. This wonderful book is 
» the production of Rev. Charles 
Foster, of Philadelphia, lately 
deceased. It is the whole Bi- 
ble reproduced in simple lan- 
guage, making a book of 700 
pages, illustrated with 274 
engravings. It is so plainly 
and pleasantly written that 
grown people, as well as 
children, will hardly want 
to lay it down. In the hard 
——. passages in the Bible, dif- 
ficult to understand, makes a commentary that 
will be thankfully rece ‘ived by some others besides 
children. Indeed, it has. proven so simple, reliable, 
and m4 sine that it has been reprinted in many 
foreign anguages. Over 400,000 volumes have been 
sold since it was first issued. It is a well-made book, 
printed on fine paper. Regular agent’s price is $1.50. 
Our price is #1. WO; 15 cents extra if sent by mail, or 
Se free for 2 new names and one renewal, with 
00, and Lic extra to pay postage. 


STORY OF BIBLE ANIMALS. This is another 


same size and style as Story of the Bible 


x 0k, 
704 pages, 


309 illustrations. It is a description of the habits 
and uses of every living creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, with explanation of passages in the Old 
and New Testaments in which reference is made to 
them; by J. G. Wood, author of “Tilustrated Natu- 
ral History.” If you are interested in natural history 
you will be delighted with this work. Children 
should read it-to arouse their interest, and make 
them more familiar with the Book of books, by be- 
coming more familiar with its animals. Regular 
agent’s price, $1.50. Our price is $1.00. By mail, 15 
cents extra, or given free for two new subscriptions 
and your own renewal, with #3.00, and 15 cts. 


FABLES AND ALLEGORIES; or, New Lights on Old 
Paths. This is a most magnificent book by Chas. 
Foster, the author of the Story of the Bible. It 
measures 8 by 9% inches, by 15% inches thick, and 
weighs 4 lbs. It is printed on very heavy toned pa- 
per, with heavy gilt edges; is bound in light-blue 
cloth, embossed in black and gold; contains 512 pages 
and3l2 original illustrations. The subject-matter is 
a series of fables and allegories, each giving a most 
wholesome moral lesson that very few of us, old or 
young, do not need. This book would be an orna- 
ment on the center-table in any home; and if read 
and pondered, and its lessons put into practice, 
many hearts would become more lovely, and many 
homes more pleasant and beautiful. The lessons 
taught are made much more pungent by the pic- 
tures accompanying, as in many cases the story is 
more than half told in the pictures.* So large and 
nice-looking a book is rarely sold by agents for less 
than $4.00. Our price is $1.50. By mail, 32 cts. extra, 
cts. to 
if sent by mail. 


BIBLE PICTURES, and What They Teach Us. Thisis 
avery handsome book by the same author, Charles 
Foster. It contains 315 large illustrations from the 
Old and New Testaments, with brief descriptions. 
It contains 232 pages, 8x10, with embossed cloth cov- 
er, title in gilt, printed on heavy paper. The book 
weighs 2% Ibs., and takes 20 cents to mailit. It will 
make an excellent Christmas or birthday present 
for a child. It is written chiefly to instruct the 
children, and should be iti every home. Regular 
agent’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00. By mail, 20 
cents extra, or given free for two new names and 
your own renewal for GLEANINGS, with $3.00, and 20 
to pay postage, if sent by mail. 


FIRST STEPS FO2 LITTLE FEET. This is by the same 
author, and is a collection of simple Bible stories in- 
tended more especially for younger learners. Every 
child should have one of these to read ges, 
and 140 illustrations. Very nicely atest and 
bound in cloth, title in gilt. Price 50 cents each; 2 
for 75 cts. Given free postpaid for 2 subscriptions. 

TEE CHRISTIAN'S SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. This book 
should be in the hands of every one who desires to 
live a happy life, and who does not? It is so popu- 
lar that over 50,000 have been sold since its publica- 
tion a few years ago. We received from the pub- 
lishers as many as1250in oneshipment. This edition 
was revised and enlarged, so that the book now 
contains over 200 pages. Price, cloth bound, 50 cts. 
In paper, 25 cents. Postage extra, 8 cents for the 
cloth and 6 cents for paper bound. The cloth book 
given postpaid for 2 subscriptions, or the paper for 
one new subscription. 

CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Price of 
Px stage oneach.| 1 2 3 5 


CoA. 


NAME. 
F; ables and Allegories 
Story of the Bible. 
Story of Bible Animals ........ 
Bible Pictures.... ee 
Pilgrim’ sP rogress, "gilt ‘edge..../2 
plain edge __|2¢ 
First Steps for Little Feet 6 
( ‘bristian’ s Secret, in cloth i 8 85/1 201 
si in paper. ...| 6 45) 60 
Larger quantities quoted on application. 
Five or more assorted books will be sold at the 
rate we charge for three of one kind, and three as- 
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sorted at the rate for two of a kind. 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Orit Seens rFquauty-REuBt 
A'W.LIVINGSTON’S SONS 
BON 2 COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


(in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


HALF A MILLION 


Sections, 350 Colonies of bees, etc. Must be sold, at 
bottom prices. Send for price list to 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 783, Belleville, Tl. 


1-12db Please mention this paper. 





ILL EXCHANGE foundation for wax or cash. 

Also make wax into foundation, when sent to 

me, at the lowest price in the world. Send for sam- 
ples and prices to Jacob Wollersheim, Kaukauna, Wis. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per I. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheup. NOVELTY CO., 
é6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 


(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


aes ON HARTH: 


ELEVEN YEARS 
WITHOUT A 
PARALLEL, AND 
THE STAND- 
ARD IN EVERY 
CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 


Bingham & Hetherington 
Patent Uncapping-Knife, 
Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 
Doctor Smoker, on in., aye . ‘o- 








Conqueror “* é 1.75 
Large a 2% ‘ oe 50 
Extra (wide shield)2 ‘ = <es oe 


Plain(narrow *“* )2 “ i ein - 
Little Wonder, ‘ea 
Uncapping Knife..... a iB 

Sent promptly on receipt ‘of price. To 
sell again, send for dozen and haif-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890. 
Srrs:—Smokers received to-day. and count cor- 
rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as I do 
your trade will boom. ___ Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 
Sirs:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 


Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 
Srrs:—The smoker | have has done good service 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS, 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials tc 


itfdb Brazam & Heraeenroron, Abronia, Mich. 


627 ln responding to this advertisement Mention GLEANINGS 
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TEXAS. 


Friends, I have some fine tested queens, I will 
sell as they come at #125, March and April. Ido 
this to get my 4+frame nuclei queenless. Untested, 
March, April, and May, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; after, 
V5e each; six, $4.20, or $8.00 per dozen. Discount on 
larger orders. Contracts made to furnish certain 
number weekly. The above are the three-banded 
Italians. I also breed the tive banded strains at 
above price except tested, of which I will have 
none till April lth. A few fine breeders, either 
race, $5.00. IT have changed my postoflice from 
Farmersville, Texas, to Floyd. Money-order office, 
Greenville. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 

Itfdb Froyvpo, Hunt Co., Texas. 
¢ win re spomng x to this advertisement mention GL EANINGS, 


Send for our 
new price list 
of Bee supplies 
and Fruit pack- 
ages. A liber- 
al discount al- 
lowed on win- 
ter orders. Ad- 
dress 

BERLIN 

FRU a BOX 


Be rlin Tizights 
Erie Co., 
Ohio. 
1-6db 


fein responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 





SOUTHERN BEE-KEEPERS, 


Our location enables us to furnish you with sup- 
plies at 50 per cent less freight rates than any 
other house in thecountry. Send for circular. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


ee ‘les ase ‘Inention this paper. Atfdb 


Improve your stock ! Get the 

best! Beautiful yellow Italian 

Queens from stock bred for busi- 

ness, as well as beauty. Orders 
1148 queens sold, and never heard of 
but two mismated. Will be ready to begin ship- 
ping by May Ist. Warranted queen, $1.00; 6 for 


5U Ww. H. LAWS, Lavaca, Ark. 1-2d 


Bee - Keepers’ s Supplies, 


Weare prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 
furnished, and ¢ orrespondence solicited. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 
Sterling, [Il. Address 1-24db 

Wl, McCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, Illinois. 
i@ ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM: 
Exceision INCUBATOR 


WILL DO IT. 
Lowest-priced First-class Hatcher made. 
Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulating. 


booked now. 







Thousands in suc- 
cessful seeragies. 
Guaranteed to h 
a larger percentage 
of fertile eggs at less 
cost than any other incubator. 
A Send 6c. for Illus. Catalogue, 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, m 


Viease mention this pape. 
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R SALE, 13 © ; 
Contents of this Number. 24", Sfiieinotn 1 Simplicity. 10 Dovetatved 


hives, with T supers, section holders, 300 sections, 





Absorbents. 51 | Grading Honey. ccmiae 43, 68 nites “ a 
Adulteration of Honey ... 67 Grand Rapids Convention. 55 | ‘ very thing complete, $40. ’ . 
Bee-disease, Peculiar.. 59 Hibernation . ’ . & HENRY WINGERT, Loveland, Ohio. 
Brood-frames, The Best 57 ~Hive-hobby. Riding.. eben of 





Burr-combs .. . 51 | Hoffman’s Success... -.. 6) 66 A treatise on Gra e 
Cowan Reversible Basket. 51 Honey, Grading.. --. 43 GRAPE CULTURE. culture, by W. 
Dadant'and Hambaugh 59 Honey, Estimate of Cost : - Gould. Postpaid 25. Ww. E. ‘GOULD, VILLA RIDGE, ILL. 


Daisy Foundation Fastener 49 Kodak Fiend.......... 
61 


Distances, Fixed....... Man Who Knows It All..... 47 

Editor’s Notes.. A 62 Mareh, H. A .-. 6 

Elwood’s Address. ‘ 4 Punies or Tunisians Al BOARD SICNS AT A LOW PRICE. 

aap ares 57 acene. peti Pow na -. & We have just made a purchase of about 5000 
Ss. = c 2 z , “ ies ols : ~ Py 

—— erm. ome be a ions se | Reporte fer Rade Papers eg; board and cloth signs. Four of the board signs are 

Foundation, Imbedding | Snow and Honey 67 | as follows: 

Foundation, Thickness of.. 68 | Spraying Fruit 58, 61 





Frame, New Hoffman 47 Top-bars, Wide a 

Frame, Non-burr-comb...... 68 Tunisian Bees...... . : Bt FOR 

Frames, Fastening ) Willow herb ; 57 SALE. 
Frames, Wiring... . 0» | Wintering, Outdoor. 48 


EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
DO YOu KNOW FOR SALE. 
uincr enti oo te wen oo WE ~~ EE OR RENT. 


colony in honey each year, when you can buy 
young, vigorous queens, of the best strain Leather- 


back Italians, during March and April, at $12.00 per NO HUNTING OR SHOOTING 


dozen, $1.25 each? Ten per cent discount on orders 


booked 3u days in advance. ALLOWED ON THIS FARM. 
A. F. BROWN, They are 6 in. by 2 feet, neatly printed in black on 


HUNTINGTON, PUTNAM CO., FLA. smooth white painted boards, ‘Price is 1 ets. each: 
Agent Southern Express Co. _ or by mail, zh ets. In quantities not prepaid, we 
Send sor Price List to will sell 3 for 25c; 6 for 40; 12 for T5c, or a bunch of 
R. E. HARBAUGH, 25 for #125, all of one kind. We will furnish them, 


Man: f'r and Deater in Bee- Keepers’ Supplies. Tr kinds, as follows: 6 for 50; 12 for 90c; 25 
or 50 








Breeder of Italian and Carniolan Bees and 
Queens, Light and Dark Colored Ferrets. We have, besides the three old signs, “ Honey8for 
25th and Clay Sts... -  - - St. Joseph, Mo. Sale,” “Bees and Queens for Sale.” and ‘This 
‘ Prope rty for Sale.” 44x18 inches, and a sign—** This 


2 COLONIES Black Bees ina pattern of Sim- Property for Sale.” 6x86 inches, all at We each; 80¢e 
plicity hive, for $100. for 10. All but the last is mailable at 6¢ extra. 


. M. OVENSHIRE, D. D.S., Dundee, Yates Co., N.Y. A. |. Root. Medina. oO. 


ENGINES. 


Yes, we build a few. We have, in connection with our 
large bee-plant, a first-class, well-equipped machine-shop, 
in which we build all kinds of bee-hive machinery, saw-man- 
drels, saw-tables, dovetailing-machines, foundation-mills, 





extractor-geurings, ete., and, when our men have nothing 
else to do, engines. These are upright in style, and econo- 
mize Loor space. They are built under the special supervi- 
sion of an expert machinist of many years’ experience. The 
rods are all of finished steel. The cross-heads and slides are 
of the substantial locomotive style. The cylinders are 
lagged with Russia iron, and are brass-bound. The boxes 
are babbitted, and can be easily taken up for wear. The 
piston-head is provided with two expansion-rings. The 
bright parts shine like adollar. The governor is a Waters, 
substantial and reliuble. We have three of these engines 
running in our works. One has been running two yeurs. 
with excellent results. Making them, as we do, during out 
dull season, they are immeasurably superior to the ordinary 
engines of their kind, and the price is low, considering the 
very fine quality of the work. Price of the 24s-horse-powe1 
engine, governor and governor-belt, all ready to attach toa 
boiler, #75; 5 h. p., 3100; 76 h. p., $125; 10h. p., #150. These 
prices are net, although we will make the usual discount for 
eash. If you want a thoroughly well-made engine, you can 
not do better than to select one of these. While we com- 
pete in quality of workmanship we can not compete in price 
with some of the cheap engines on the market. These en- 


gines are also connected with boilers. Write for prices. 


ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 
CITY MARKETS. 
MINNEAPOLIS. - Honey. The demand for white 


honey in this market is good at 18ce; dark honey is 


slow sale at 12@13; while there is very little de mand | changes. 


for extracted honey at 8c. There has not beena 
time this season when the market here has been 
overstocked with fancy white honey, and, in fact, as 
a rule, any thing desirable in the line of fancy 
stoek is usually shipped to Chicago or other eastern 
markets, which is something we can not account 
for, as we have watched the different markets, and 
our market has been from Ic to 2c higher than the 
eastern or southern markets all the season. 

Beeswax is searcely called for at 25c. 

J. A. SHEA & CO., 

Jan. 6 Minneapolis, Minn. 

CINCINNaATI.—-Honey.—There is no change in the 
honey-market. While demand is good for family 
use, demand from manufacturers is slower than we 
ever knew it to be. Cheap sugar, no doubt, is an 
important factor in this connection. We quote: 
14@16 for 
extracted on arrival, 

Beeswax isin good demand, at 23@25 for good to 
choice yellow on arrival, Arrivals are good. 

CHas. F. MuTH & Son, 

Jan. 11. Cincinnati, O. 

KANSAS Criry.—Honey.— Demand poor. Supply 
large of comb, I-lb. fancy white, 15; dark, 12. Ex- 
tracted, light demand, supply light, white, 7@7% ; 
dark, 5@6. Beeswax, none on the market; weather 
cold with light trade. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Dec, 21 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Honey.—Comb honey continues to sell 

ee icted, 7T@&e. 
HwuNT, 

Bell rte h, Mich. 


DETROIT. ; 
at last quotations; viz., 2@l4c. 
Beeswax, 26@27 

Jan. 9. 


KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—Honey is moving rather 
slow. Supply ample. White comb, 14@15; dark, 
9@12. Extracted, white, 7%; dark, 5@6. Beeswaz, 
light supply, and “demand at 3O26. 

CLEMONS, MASON & Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 11. 
Fancy white comb honey sell- 


CHICAGO.—-Honey. 
Extracted, slow 


ing at 16; other grades, 10@14. 
mand 6%@7is%. Beeswax, 26. 


S. T. Fisn & Co., 
Jan. 7%. 189 So. Water St., Chicago, IL. 
Boston.— Honey. One-pound comb, 138@15; no 
2-Ib. on hand. Extracted, 7@kc. Beeswax, none on 
hand. Demand light, and supply ample. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Jan. 11. Boston, Mass. 


CHicaGo.—Honey.—Honey selling fairly well for 
season of year, at 15@16 for white comb. Dark sells 
slowly, and prices are not certain, but range from 
120138. Extracte d, Sanat a ial change, brings 
6@7@s. Beeswax, A. BURNETT, 

Jan. &. “161 So. bdo St., Chicago, Hl. 


St. Louss,—iienan- No change to note; inquiries 


light; sales few. Beeswax, prime, 2434. 
D. G. Tutrt Gro. Co., 
Jan. 9. St. Louis, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Dull; 14@15. Beeswar, 





yellow choice, 24@25 SHOEMAKER & SCHULTZ, 
Jan. 1. No. 30 S. Water St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
rons SALE. —-6000 Ibs. extracted honey, in 60-lb. cans. 


_H. SrorpocK, Durand, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


SALE CHEAP.—10 bbls. extracted honey mixed 
with honey-dew. Quality good. Will sell in any 
quantity desired. Price on application. Sample 
sent for a two-cent stamp. 

Emit J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, 


FoRS 


Hancock Co., Ill. 


FOR SALE.—Extracted honey, basswood, mesquite, 
alfalfa, sage, and other varieties. Lowest 
Correspond with us. 

8. T. Fis & Co., 


22-2db 


189 So. Water St., Chicago, Tl. 


| must not exceed five 


best comb in the jobbing way; 5@s for | 


de- | 


prices. | 


BEE CULTURE. 


Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this departinent, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale,can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be ay with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps.” 








JANTED.—A good Christian housekeeper with- 
out incumbrance, to keep house for a family of 
. adult persons. 22-23d 
. L. CLARK, Api ilachicola, Franklin Co., Fla. 
WaANTE 1D. To exe hange ‘for hone ‘y or offe rs, Vic- 
tor Safety bicycle, in No. 1 condition, Barnes 
foot-power saw, Stunley automatic honey extractor, 
new; No. 5 Novice extractor, 444x5% photographic 
outfit; 3; queens, to be sent next season, 
24ttdb A. GREEN, Dayton, Mi. 


\ ] ANTED.- To exe hange pure Scotch collie pups 
for any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
. A. KN APP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 





WANTED. Extracted hone ‘y, etc. Have Dove- 
ailed hives, printing, large lot of elec troty pes, 
hice lot of apple trees, seeds, etc., to offer in ex- 
change. CHRISTIAN WECKESSER. 
1-2d Niagara Falls, N. ._Y¥. 





W: ANTE D.- A buye rfora6é h. p. **Monarch” en- 
gine, with 12h. p. boiler, nearly new. <A bar- 

For description and price ad- 

Eldora, la. 





gain for somebody. 
dress 1-2d J. W. Bu CHANAN & Bro., 
SU ‘PPLY DE AL ER wants prices on 
foundation, and smokers. W.H. PUTNAM, 


River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis. 
ay —To exchange fruit trees for section 
boxes. . 


JAS. HALLENBECK, Altamont, N. 


sections, 


Itfdb 





for EXCHANGE.--100 Squash boxes, painted, 
made at the Home of the Honey-Bees.  Want- 
ed, Cotswold and Shropshire ewes. Address 


Ind, 


A young man to work in an apiary 3 ; 
an experience ‘do mun or one with some 
State experience, and wages wanted. 
Brownstown, Wis. P. O. box 26. 


1-2u Cc EDAK GROVE FARM, North Madison, 


\ ANTED. 
either 
experience. 
Address APIARIST, 


W ANTED.—To exe hange blackberry, raspberry, 
and strawberry plants, for books on bees, 
farming, stock, poultry, and iy n,or for tested 
queens, wax, or offers. B. JACKSON, 
2d Eau Claire, Bid Claire Co., 


W ANTED.—Bee-keepers to have choice white- 
clover comb honey stored in various sizes of 

fancy styles of glass jars this next season. For par- 

ticulars write J. B. KLINE, Sec’y 

2d Chicago Bee-keepers’ Supply Co., Topeka, Kan. 

\ JTANTED. 

369 pictures; 
type-writer. 


Wis. 


60 colonies of bees, for magic-lantern, 
picture 12 ft. diameter; World 
Correspondence invited. 2d 


Jas. M. SmitrnH, Perkiomenville, Montg. Co., Pa. 
\ ) ANTED.—To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, 
nicely made and good us new; some with combs 
complete for honey, now or after crop of "92. Write 


D. S. HALL, 
South Cabot, Vt. 


for particulars. Address 
Ib 


zt fe 


W: ANTED.—-To exchange, for any thing useful, 

Silver Dorking chickens, fox-hound dog pups, 
female. This will not appear 
ELIAS Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 


and one bull terrier, 
again. Address at once 


W JANTED.—To exchange town lot 506x142 feet, well 
located in city of eo for good bicycle. 2d 
Address A. H. Durr, Larned, Kansas. 
\ JANTED.—To exchange honey or bees, for foun- 
dation mill; Platform seale, 400 Ibs. or more; 
or a Rapid rectilinear lens. 
2-3 F. W. STEVENS, Moore’s Hill, 


W ANTED.—To exchange $35.00 saw-table, Stover’s 
Ideal Feed Mill and power combined, and a lot 

of job type. Want sections, foundation, and honey. 

2tfdb .H. HYATT, Shenandoah, Page Co., Ja. 


Ind. 
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28-page RESTRICTOR book. How Three Back Numbers of the 


Free to avoid swarms, brace-combs, and losses 
8 in winter. How to get bees into sections 
in one hour; and reur queens in full colonies, etc., 


same old fixtures. C. W. Dayton, Clinton, Wis. 
24-23db Please mention this paper 


EARLY QUEENS. 


In March and April. from apiary in Texas, the 


FOR 10 CENTS. 
choicest 5-banded Italian stock, warranted purely 


mated. One, $1.25: 6 for $6.00. One of the numbers is that of Dec., 1891, contain- 

BREEDING QUEENS. ing extra pages 36 in all) 7 half- tone portraits of 
$3.00 to %.00 each. Alt orders filled promptly. Send | leading bee-keepers. iNustrated description of the 
your name NOW for full particulars. Safe arrival best self-hiver known, choice bits of information 
and entire satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- gathered at the Chicago convention, and a most 
ed. Orders booked now, pay when you want the instructive and interesting discussion of ‘ Rem- 





queens. 1-24db edies for Poor Seasons.” It is the largest and 
S.F.@&1!1. TREGO, Swevona, /Le best number of the REVIEW yet issued. These 

* - . , , e P 7 , ig * 
In writing to advertisers please mention this paper numbers are offered at this low price that bee- 


: keepers may be induced to send for them, and thus 
YELLOW UEENS GIVEN AWAY become acquainted with the REVIEW; its editor 
* knowing full well that such acquaintance will 

SEND NOW FOR PARTICULARS. prove of mutual benefit. With the numbers will be 

“ > » sent a list of the special topics that have been dis- 

J. A. ROE, Union City, Randolph Co., Indiana. cussed. the issues in which they appenced, and the 
Please mention this paper itfdb price at which they may be obtuined. The REVIEW 

- is $1.00 a year. The book, ** Advanced Bee Culture,” 
BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, vy... is HW cts. Both for $1.25. The Review for 1892 will 


be better, brighter, and more “ crispy” than ever. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. l new subscribers for 1892 will receive the Dec 
Our Sections are far the best on the market. aS gong aay 7 eh #2 will receive the Dec., 
Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- . F an . 
ry in the world. BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW, 
Our goods are Known as the best throughout the 1l0tfdb FLINT. MICH. 
United States and Europe. (ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. Run SUPPLIES winceecce. 


Please mention this paper ltfdb a > 
Everything usedin the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 


EVERY T 
Ee HING in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 


USED BY ais eee ee EMER. ‘ 

BEE - KEEPERS. Tt era bokkieana eee 
AND SECTIONS are 

EDWARD R. NEWCOMB. OUNDATIO Specialties. No. 1 von ane 


. 
Pleasant Valley, N.Y. Sections at $3.00 per thousand. Special prices 





Cc to dealers. Send for free price list of every 
A | thing mneied sn tee aptary. 
T 2tfdb . HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
A - 
i READY TO MAIL YOU, FREE. 
oO 189? CIRCULAR Dovetuiled hives, Sections, etc. 
Cc LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in hives and frames. 
Discounts for early orders. 
4 Itfdb JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
& Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
See & POULTRY. alltimes. Finely illustrated cireu- 
lar free. GEER BROs., St. Marys, Mo. aitfab 


Stfdb Please menti Oe Rak PEPE 


AAPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES : VINES — 


Wormy Fruit and Teaf Blig Blight of A pie, Pena Pears, a SPRAYING 
Grape and Potato Rot, Plum Cureu Cassel 9 rics EXCELSIO OUTFITS. 

PERFECT FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS A. aT GOOD PRICES. Catalogue show. 
ing all injurious insects to Fruits mailed free. Large steck of Fruit Trees, Vines, 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ills. 


24idb Gln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


’ . 

Porter’s Spring iodine. 

We guarantee it to be the best escape Known, and far 
superior to allothers. If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not tind them so, or if the y do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 
days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 

PRICES:—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
tions, 20ce; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testi- 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 
ltfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


<7 ln responding to this advertisement me ntion GLEANINGS 


PATENT WIRED FOUNDATION. 


The Greatest FOLLY of MODERN BEE-KEEPING is WIRING BROOD- -FRAMES Bde 

! i. nker 
OUR WIRED BROOD FOUNDATION is BETTER, CHEAPER, and not HALF the trouble 
to use thatitisto WIRE FRAMES Many may contound the two, but they are ENTIRELY 
different. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N.Y 


(#7 In responding to this advertisement mention GrRANTWEes 6-4 
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GRADING HONEY. 








J. A. GREEN PROPOSES ANOTHER SYSTEM. 





I must sav that [am not at all satistied with 
either of the systems of grading comb honey 
that have been proposed. That adopted at the 
Northwestern convention was rather too exact- 
ing in some of its requirements, and in some re- 
spects was incomplete. I think this would be 
admitted by a good share of those who voted 
for it. At best. it was a compromise adopted 


with the expectation that it would be further 


revised before being accepted as a uniform sys- 
tem of grading. But while it placed the stand- 
ard too high. I think the system adopted at the 


North American convention went to the other 
extreme. Any bee-keeper who is up to the 
times in the production of comb honey can 
readily select, after a good yield from white 
clover, linden, or any other source of white 
honey, a large proportion of sections that are 


in every respect— 
be graded No. 1 

seale. It pays 
who under- 
geta faney 


if not quite perfect 
fact. as would 


almost. 
such honey, in 
aceording to the Northwestern 
to have such a grade; and any one 
stands selling honey can readily 


price for it. With this grade added I would not 
have much fault to find with the Albany sys- 


tem of grading. 

There are excellent reasons for the establish- 
ment of a superline grade of honey, and there 
are also good reasons for using names or letters, 
instead of numbers, to indicate the grades, 
though I have always used numbers for all but 
the best. which I call “extra select,” following 
with numbers 1. 2, and 3. My system of grad- 
ing might be formulated about as follows, 
ing letters advocated by the Albany committee: 


us- 


EXTRA SELECT. 

Light - colored honey, of good = flavor; combs 
straight, well built out, of even thickness, and near 
lv uniform weight, attached to the seetion on all 
sides; all cells sealed, with white cappings, and 
with both comb and sections unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise. 

“a” GRADE. 
honey, of good flavor; combs 
straight and well built out, with cappings white, or 
but slightly amber-colored; one face of each comb 
perfect in appearance, fully sealed, except the line 
of cells touching the wood. The other side shall be 
perfect in color and sealing, or nearly so, and sec- 
tion not badly soiled. 

“°C” GRADE. 


Honey of good quality. In this grade shall be 
placed all irregular combs, or those containing pol- 
len, and allin which the capping is dark or consid- 
erably soiled. Sections must be nearly filled, with 


Light - colored 


few or no unsealed cells. 
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*“M”’ GRADE. 

In this grade shall be placed all honey of inferior 
quality, all combs containing much pollen, or badly 
travel-stained, or otherwise objectionable. Sections 
must be at least three-fourths full, with one side 
well sealed. 


The above is my system of grading—what I 
use in actual practice. Ido not expect that it 
will satisfy everybody. In fact, I think we 
shall find it hard to establish any system that 
will be satisfactory in all parts of our country. 
This is evident when we see that the eastern 
men want the saffron-colored comb of the Miss- 
issippi bottoms placed in the third grade, while 
the men who produce it — at Chicago 
that it ought to be graded No. The eastern 
men, too, want buckwheat “le ‘y graded by it- 
self, though they do not seem to care about 
other kinds. I believe there is but little buek- 
wheat honey produced in the West, though 
there are other kinds that deserve to be graded 
by themselves quite as much as buckwheat. 
As buckwheat honey is well known to the 
trade, it might be well enough to keep it ina 
grade by itself, though no doubt much honey is 
sold as buckwheat that was never near a buck- 
Wheat-field. Butif we decide that there may 
be a first, second, and third grade of each kind 
of honey, as was voted at Chicago. we do away 
with one of the principal objects of grading, 
and open the way to almost as many disputes 
and differences of opinion as were possible un- 
der the old system—or lack of it. 

It will be difticult to make some bee-keepers 
understand why their first-class honey, gather- 
ed from autumn wild flowers, should bring a 
lower price than another man’s second or third 
class clover, although the commission man un- 
derstands it perfectly. Would it not be better 


to putitin the second or third grade on the 
Start, and so class it? Again, it is undesirable 
that the selling value of comb honey depend 


more upon its appearance than any other one 
quality—provided, of course, it has not an act- 
ually gear able taste. The kinds of honey 
are legion. Unless aman is familiar with all 
these varieties. which is something hardly pos- 
sible, how is he going to be able to makea 
guess at the value of honey offered him from 
another loonie ? Even if he is familiar with 


the kind of honey offered, there is much chance 
for misunderstanding, for the average bee- 
keeper is very much at sea with regard to the 
sources from which his honey was gathered. 
Moreover, there are very few localities where 
any one variety of honey may be secured free 
from admixture. The varying nature of this 
par erp so changes the character of the hon- 

, that What passes for white-clover honey in 


es 
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one locality may be avery different article from 
the white-clover honey of somewhere else. 

If honey is graded according to my rules, and 
asample of the honey sent in a small vial by 
mail, the purchaser may know just what to 
expect, or the commission man will be_ better 
able to inform the intending shipper what his 
honey will bring. J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, IIl., Jan. 8. 


{See editorial comment 
issue. | 


elsewhere in this 


rr 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


AMERICAN BEE-KEEP- 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





READ AT THE NORTH 
ERS’ CONVENTION, AT 





The labors and experiences of another season 
are ended, and its lessons largely learned. A 
bee-keeper of my acquaintance devotes this 
part of the year to a care ful comparison of the 
main points in the season’s experience with 
those of previous years. The facts are then still 
fresh in mind, and the conclusions are useful. 
In proof that he is eminently successful in his 
business, I might mention his name but for fear 
of his modest presence with us. So we, in con- 
vention assembled, may compare our varied ex- 
periences during the season just closed, and, on 
doubtful points, gather wisdom more rapidly 
and cheaply than 5 work it out in our own bee- 
yards. 

With so large a crop in one part of our coun- 
try that the markets are surfeited, while much 
of the remaining portion is begging for choice 
comb honey, it may be that we shall learn a 
useful Selon on the distribution of our products. 
What are the hindrances to a better distribution 
of honey? 

1. Our method of marketing, which hurries 
it off to market without waiting to learn where 
it is needed. 

2. Freight rates are too high. and, what is 
worse, honey is handled carelessly by railroad 
men, making it difficult to reach distant mar- 
kets. 

After signing a release and loading and un- 
loading hisown honey, the bee-keeper is charged 
double the rates he ought to pay, by these ser- 

vants of the people. = 

A recent — which compelled the shipper 
to cover the glass. that has been used for a 
score of years. chiefly to secure more careful 
handling, is a fair sample of the treatment we 
ree eive. 

This association should vigorously protest 
against this unwarranted interference with our 
rights, and a committee should be appointed to 
work diligently until reduced rates and better 
treatment are secured. We have had such a 
committee in our State Association, but we need 
a united effort throughout the country. 

3. Lack of uniformity of packages and grad- 
ing is a barrier to a proper distribution. What 
is accepted in one market is not. in another. 
Put up the honey to meet the demands of the 
markets to which it is sent, has been the ad- 
vice. This sounds too much like the ery of the 
sensational or Sunday newspaper man, who 
says, “ We publish what the people demand,” 
and the paper gets down lower and lower all the 
time. The people are often not the best judges 
of their needs, and often have to be educated. 

Starting with the two-pound box, glassed, we 
have successfully met and catered to the de- 
mand for one-pound sections, glassed and un- 
glassed, full weights and light weights, paper 


cartons and pasteboard boxes, wood and mica 
sidea, thick (2-ineh) boxes and thin 
18, 


1%. 
tall 


boxes, 


down to 1's-ineh, square boxes and 
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boxes, until there is the greatest diversity in 
packages, and it is difticult for a dealer to du- 
plicate an order for any quality unless it is from 
the same consignment. The producer has 
wasted his substance in continual changes. and. 
like the sensational editor, has been but a pup- 
pet to a senseless demand. 

We should adopt a stand: andif glassed honey 
looks better, carries better, and keeps better, 
why not gradually enlarge the production of 
this kind, and, if possible, educate the consumer 
to buy honey in the standard box, or “ section’? 

I have this year had calls for glassed honey 
from the West. and yearly the demand for this 
kind is increasing in the Kast. 

In the reduction of duty on sugar, no bee- 
keeper, to my knowledge, was consulted; and 
fearing that, in the contemplated treaty with 
Spain, we might again be overlooked, I thought 
it my duty, as an elected representative of the 
bee-keeping interests of this country, to address 
a protest early in the year to the State Depart- 
ment against the free admission of honey from 


Cuba. A copy of the letter is here appended: 
STARKVILLE, May 14, 1891. 
Hon. James G. Blaine, State Departinent., 


Washington, D.C. 

Mr. SECRETARY:—Information reaches me 
that this country and Spain will probably agree 
upon a treaty of reciprocity. With such prob- 
abilities ahead, I desire to be informed, as rep- 
resentative of the bee-keeping industry, wheth- 
er honey is upon the free list. If so, I wish at 
this early day to enter an emphatic protest 
against any change in the tariff. 

The contemplated removal of the duty on 
honey in the Spanish-American treaty a few 
years since was met by a most e mphatic protest 
from the 300,000 bee- keepers of the United States 
of America. Much better reason have they 
now for protesting. since the great reduction in 
the price of cane sugar, the chief competitor of 
liquid or strained honey. 

The removal of the duty on foreign sugar was 
followed by a bounty to our domestic sugar- 
producers, even to the producers of maple su- 
gar. which is chiefly an article of luxury and 
not a competitor of cane sugar in the manufac- 
ture as is “strained” honey. Our legislators 
who so kindly remembered the sugar-growers, 
entirely forgot) the honey-producers, whose 
product is but sugar under another name. In 
the manufacture of certain products, honey is 
superior to sugar, although not so much supe- 
rior but that we shall have to lower present 
prices in many cases to avoid the substitution 
of the inferior and cheaper article. 

Now, to permit Cuban honey to enter free, 
and still further reduce prices. would be an act 
of injustice that could hardly be forgiven. In 
fact. it is questionable w hether our industry 
could survive, unless it should be that limited 
branch of it devoted to the production of comb 
and liquid honey for table use. Cuba is prob- 
ably the finest honey-producing country in the 
world, and capable of producing an immense 
amount of honey. So superior is it in this re- 
spect that several of our most intelligent bee- 
keepers have left all the advantages of their na- 
tive land to engage in the production of honey 
there. 

Our industry is still in its infaney; and while 
we already produce many million pounds of 
honey, it is capable of an expansion so great as 
to wholly eclipse the present production of su- 
gar from the sugar-cane. Four contiguous 
counties have produced in one season over four 
million pounds of honey, and this represents 
but a fractional part of wrat might have been 
gathered. 

take 


Knowing well the genuine interest you 
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in the welfare of the people of your country, I 
am confident that you will give this paneer the 
attention its importance deserves. Should there 
be any points on which you desire additional 
information, command me at your pleasure. 
Yours, ete.. P. H. ELwoop. 
President of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, also President of the United 
States Honey-Producers’ Exchange, and Presi- 
dent of New York Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The letter I received in reply is not at hand, 
but it stated that the subject should have the 
attention its importance seemed to demand. I 
am glad to say that the treaty makes nochange 
in the present duty. 

As the hand of our legislators has once been 
laid heavily upon us, and may be again. I sug- 
gest that a standing “ watch-dog”’ committee 
on legislation be appointed. Also, if you think 
best, this committee may be authorized to draft 
a bill regulating the use of arsenical poisons on 
fruits and vegetables. by spraying and other 
processes. That bill should be in suitable form 
for submission to the several State Legislatures. 

The Committee on Medals have compieved 
their labors, suitable dies have been obtained, 
and medals stamped for distribution to affiliated 
societies, as called for in the constitution. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Thomas G. Newman, who 
worked on this committee with his usual vigor 
and ability. A few extra medals to be awarded 
for meritorious inventions, discoveries, and ex- 
periments, would help our society and pursuit. 

The original experiments made by Professor 
Cook on * Fertilization by the Honey-bee.” read 
at Washington, is worthy of a medal: but prob- 
ably our awards should be conditioned on hav- 
ing the report first made to this society. I hope 
Professor Cook has continued his experiments 
so as to include buckwheat, as farmers have but 
little idea of the great benetit to be derived 
from the honey-bee in the fertilization of this 
grain. 

A medal should be offered for the best essay 
for general distribution on ** The Use of Honey 
in the Arts and Manufactures.” When we 
know thata single firm of bakers within a few 
months bought 313,000 worth of honey to use in 
their business, we are led to believe that its use 
might be largely extended. 

Manufacturers have learned that certain 
chemical processes take place with honey that 
do not with sugar. 

In medicine. honey might often besubstituted 
for syrup, to the benefit of the patient, as it is 
more easily digested, and in lung and throat dis- 
eases it is a valuable medicine. 

Formerly it was the custom of our secretaries 
to prepare a copy of our proceedings for the 


press, or a copy from which reporters could 
make extracts. I advise that we return to this 
custom. Reporters are not familiar with bee- 


keeping; and while we sometimes have excel- 
lent reports, usually those published in our 
dailies are not creditable to either the bee-men 
or to the papers that publish them. I therefore 
ask that our secretary furnish a report for the 
press. 

We are pleased to have with us in this meet- 
ing many representative bee-keepers who have 
not met with us heretofore. Mr. Frank Benton, 
who has nearly compassed the world in search 
of new varieties of bees, and to whom bee-keep- 
ers are under lasting obligations, has promised 
to be here. 

One whom we have been accustomed to meet 
at our State Conventions is not here. Mr. G. H. 
Ashby. whom we held in high esteem for his su- 
perior qualities of head and heart, will be sadly 
missed on the floor of this convention. 

P. H. ELwoop. 


BEE CULTURE. 
WHAT IS HIBERNATION ? 





THE BEST TEMPERATURE FOR BEE-CELLARS. 





A correspondent writes. “At what tempera- 
ture should bees be kept so that they will hiber- 
nate ?” 

Well. that depends on what is meant by * hi- 
bernate.”” If that word is to be so turned from 
its legitimate meaning that it means getting 
quiet, then experience, in my case, proves that a 
temperature of about 42 to 46° is as near as I 
‘an come toit. If it means a sinking into that 
torpid state into which ants, wasps, woodchucks, 
and such like things go, then if such a state 
were possible with the bees, which I can not ac- 
cept, they would require a very low tempera- 
ture, and said low temperature would not only 
be required outside of the cluster, but the same 
or nearly so would obtain inside of the cluster 
also. That I never found the temperature low- 
er than 60° inside of any cluster of bees, in all 
my experiments to ascertain the temperature of 
the cluster of bees in winter, even where the 
temperature was as low as_ 16° below zero out- 
side, proves conclusively to my mind that bees 
never hibernate in the true sense of the word. 
Ants, wasps, and hornets, freeze up solid, and 
often stay so for months ata time, in which case 
they can be truly said to be hibernating; butall 
know that, if any colony of bees ever come to 
this point, even fora single day, they would 
never revive with the warming breath of 
spring. 

This correspondent next asks, * Is it advisable 
to keep them at such a temperature that they 
will hibernate?” In the above he will see that, 
if true hibernation is meant, only loss ean oceur 
if the bees do hibernate, even if for only a short 
time. Butif he means a state of quietude in- 
stead of hibernation, then I should say that it 
is advisable. The more quiet bees can be kept 
during winter, the better; and I find that the 
temperature as above given is the one in which 
bees are the most quiet: but under conditions 
different from those existing with me, a temper- 
ature varying from this might be the best. Ac- 
tual observation in any case will be found of 
far greater value then set rules from a different 
locality. Try for yourself; and when you have 
found the temperature in which your bees are 
the most quiet, then stick to that till experience 
points out something better. Seasons some- 
times vary, and you may find that the tempera- 
ture of a previous winter will not work equally 
well the next. One thing is always to be 
borne in mind, which is, that bees are inclined 
toward a dormant state in the fall, and toward 
an active state in the spring. Bees go into a 
state of rest in October, and remain more or less 
in this condition, in any temperature varying 
from 65° above to30 below zero. until interrupted 
by some disturbance, or aroused to activity by the 
commencement of brood-bearing, which oceurs 
anywhere from the first of January to the first 
of April. in all well-regulated colonies, accord- 
ing to the climate they are in. After brood- 
bearing has commenced, more or less uneasi- 
ness will prevail from this time until the bees 
have the benefit of warm weather and frequent 
flights. A mild temperature in preserving ani- 
mal vitality is to be desired, and a uniform tem- 
perature is the most congenial, the disturbance 
of sudden changes being avoided as much as 
possible. 

That the reader may know a little more explic- 
itly regarding the matter. I willsay that, where 
a colony is wintering just as I should like. they 
will not be disturbed at once by the rays of light 
from a candle orlamp falling upon them. When 
I gointo my bee-cellar and hold the candle so 
the rays of light fall upon the cluster where the 
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bees are to be seen at the bottoms of the combs, 
all that is to be seen of the bees is a row of 
pointed abdomens standing out in all directions. 
all quiet and motionless, they remaining so fora 
moment or two, if no jar is made nor heat from 
the candle or my breath allowed to reach them. 
After a time, if the light is held steadily upon 
them, a few will begin to stir slowly, and, if 
held long enough, the whole colony will raise an 
uproar. When viewed from the top, by lifting 
the covering over them a few will slowly stir, 
perhaps putting out their stings and giving off a 
buzzing sound, as much as to say. ** We wish you 
would go off and leave us.” When in this condi- 
tion, I consider that colony wintering splendid- 
ly. If, on the contrary, Iam greeted with bees 
flying to the light as soon as I enter the cellar. 
and upon looking at the cluster at the bottom of 
the combs they are found all uneasy, crawling 
about and ready to fly at the light, with the 
hives full of restless bees clear to the ends of the 
frames at the top, I know that, unless this col- 
ony can be gotten quiet, they will prove of little 
or no value in the spring, if this happens as 
early in the season as the middle of February, 
while the colony will be much damaged if as 
late as the middle of March. 

Another correspondent writes, wishing to 
know whether his cellar is suitable for bees, 
saying, “It is frost-proof, with a dry earthen 
floor, well ventilated, but there is usually stored 
in it all the vegetables used by the family, and 
frequently from 30 to 100 bushels of apples. Are 
these injurious to the bees? If not, [should like 
to store my bees in this cellar in years to come.” 

I should consider the cellar suitable for win- 
tering bees, and the presence of the apples and 
vegetables no objection, if the temperature can 
be controlled between 42 and 48°. If the tem- 
perature can not be thus controlled, I should 
prefer to winter the bees on their summer 
stands. If I had been successful. or even com- 
paratively so, in the past, I would go slow on 
the cellar, trying only a few in it the first year, 
putting in more and more eaeh winter, accord- 
ing as I was successful. Decaying vegetables 
should not be allowed in any cellar, whether 
there are bees in itor not; and the bees should 
not be disturbed, by jarring or otherwise, when 
entering the cellarafter any thing stored therein. 

Borodino, N. Y G. M. DooLirrLe. 


{Your statements quite agree with our obser- 
vations. Which we have been making of late. | 
rr a 
SUCCESS IN BEE-KEEPING. 


OF IT IN JULIUS HOFFMAN AND IN 
HIS METHODs. 


ELEMENTS 


In a former article we outlined Mr. Hoffman 
in his career as a bee-keeper. In this we shall 
endeavor to point out some of the reasons for his 
unparalleled success. When we claim his suc- 
cess to be without parallel, we qualify—i. e., we 
take into account his uniformly good results; 
his small outlay for labor; his extraordinary 
success in getting bees through the severe win- 
ters, and his large yields of honey per colony. 
Other bee-keepers produce greater quantities of 
honey, but require more bees; and the cost for 
labor, and the lack of general economy, leaves 
smaller net profits. 

After Mr. Hoffman settled at Fort Plain it be- 
came a matter of great interest for us to visit 
him in his home apiary. As before stated, we 


discerned in him a bee-master of no small cali- 
ber. 

We found in him a manof intense energy who 
is ever busy; a man thorougly educated in his 
ealling. and well trained to execute his know]- 
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edge; a finished wood-worker who realizes the 
great importance of having hives, frames, sec- 
tion-cases, ete., made from good material, and 
exactly alike, so that no time be lost when time 
is exceedingly valuable. To these qualities may 
be added another, which requires that all work 
be done properly and in season. 

His location was peculiarly fitted to bees in 
autumn and spring by reason of being sheltered 
frow the west and north winds; and its sunny 
exposure contributed in no small degree to his 
exceptional success in wintering. 

We saw the fact demonstrated, that. in prop- 
erly shaped hives, packed with warm material, 
in a sheltered sunny position, bees become and 
remain strong much better than when econdi- 
tions are different. 

Mr. Hotfman’s frame is about 13 inches deep 
and 11 inches wide, and 6to8 of these form a 
chamber. or nest. similar to the old-fashioned 
box hive, than which, when properly handled, 
no hive ever gave better results in wintering. 

The real Hoffman frames, in use. confine the 
warmth at the top and for a considerable dis- 
tance down the sides, and thus virtually make a 
box hive. Indeed, as Mr. Hoffman uses them 
they are warmer than the box hive, for the 
walls at the sides and tops of the frames are 
double, and nearly sO at the ends, added to 
which he applies several thicknesses of burlap 
or sacking over and upon the sides of the frames. 

There are some facts that amateurs can not 
learn too soon. One is, that bees naturally revel 
in warmth, and that for this reason they should 
be kept as warm as possible, during fall and 
spring, no matter where or how they are win- 
tered. To accomplish this result, double walls 
and packing are needed through most or all of 
the year. This packing, in sunny weather, acts 
like a balance-wheel to a machine, i. e., the 
warmth accumulated during the day goes far 
through the night: and at all times, when sud- 
den changes of temperature arise, the clus- 
ter need not expand or contract fast enough to 
disarrange it. 

Another fact is, that ventilation of every de- 
scription should be prevented at the top of the 
hive. Openingsat or near the top carry away 
the warmth of the cluster, and allow the moist- 
ure to escape, both sure to work disastrously. 

Mr. Hoffman understood these points some 
years before many of us had learned them, and 
profited by his application of the knowledge. 

The following incident, that transpired dur- 
ing the seventies, made a deep impression on 
the writer's mind, and, after long meditation, 
led to the conclusions stated as facts, in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

We visited Mr. Hoffman during the winter, 
and took a look into his cellar. As we recollect. 
400 or 500 colonies were placed in it. and the 
temperature was rather high. The hives had 
no projections, and were packed in double rows, 
several tiers deep, leaving aisles for passing be- 
tween them. As placed, they were packed like 
bricks, and the warmth of the different col- 
onies was communicated to the mass, making it 
homegeneous. The result was, not a few of the 
strong colonies clustered upon the outside of 
the hives. Indeed, upon some hives several 
quarts of bees were gathered. These bees were 
quiet—in fact. so dormant that they scarce- 
ly moved: and, when disturbed, they turned 
up their stings, filling the air with the odor of 
poison. 

We did not understand the situation then, but 
have since concluded that their repose was due 
to a perfect state of health caused by good man- 
agement before they went into winter quarters. 
~ Mr. Hoffman's hive is 16'4 inches long, hence, 
when filled, it holds eleven or twelve frames, 
Except for extracting, not over eight frames are 
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used, hence the extra space admits two follow- 
ers and gives room for lateral movement of the 
frames. The value of the Hoffman frame for 
rapid manipulation depends upon this ability to 
separate the frames without lifting; and here- 
in, perhaps. as much as in any one point, lies 
the secret of his ability to care, almost unaided, 
for such large numbers of bees. 

We have touched hurriedly upon the causes of 
Mr. Hoffman’s suecess, and may have omitted 
some points. If any reader desires more light, 
we will gladly respond if in our power. In our 
next we will tell something about how we ap- 
ply and use the Hoffman saaat” 

Canajoharie, N. Y. . H. Neus. 


{| Mr. Hoffman is one of those bee-keepers who 
always meet with a fair measure of success; 
and this success is due in no little degree to his 
short-cut methods, hive, and frame. The mere 
fact of his handling 400 or 500 colonies. practic- 
ally alone, is a powerful argument for his 
frame. This is right in line with President 
Taylor's shaven, published elsewhere. The 
reason Why some bee-keepers can not make the 
business pay is because their methods are so 
laborious, requiring so much hired help that 
the honey costs about as much as they get for 
it. Such bee-keepers can never make money 
outof the business during poor years. When 
they can average 50 Ibs. of comb honey, or 75 to 
100 Ibs. of extracted, they do fairly well. The 
suecessful bee-keeper of the future is the one 
who will. with asmall average crop of honey. 
(say 25 Ibs.) make a fair margin of profit: and 
When he has a large crop he simply has a bo- 
nanza. Now, Mr. Hotfman is one who secures 
his crop of honey with the greatest minimum 
of labor, and he is bound to make some profit. 
even if he has only a small yield. But he gen- 
erally) secures pretty good yields. Perhaps 
some of you may think we are “puffing” Mr. 
Hoffman again. We have no desire to do this, 
but simply to call attention to short-cut imeth- 
ods, As long as we have editorial control of 
this journal we are going to do all we can to 
ery down many of the old-fashioned long, labo- 
rious methods in honey-produetion. | 


lO 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS IT ALL. 





DPZIERZON AND GUNDELACH, 





Dr. John Dzierzon will reach his Sist vear 
Jan. 16th, 1802. He is enjoying good health, is 
engaged in keeping bees to quite an extent, and 
is stillone of the bestif not the ablest writer on 
apicultural matters in his native country, Ger- 
many. 

The 36th German- Austrian Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation met in Luebeck, Germany. Sept. 25-28. 
sol. The first one of these conventions was 
held in the °40°s, if I am not greatly mistaken: 
and according to Dzierzon an invitation was also 
extended to the (at that time) distinguished bee- 
keeper Gundelach. His reply, however, to 
Dzierzon was that he thought he could not learn 
any thing more in connection with bee-keeping, 
and therefore should not attend. How selfish 
and foolish the conduct of this man appears in 
view of the present light of apiculture—in view 
of the wonderful discoveries, the many highly 
prized inventions! But have we reached the 
climax? are we on the top-round of the apicul- 
tural ladder? By no means. Much may we 
know: but more is to be revealed in the future: 
and the man who“ knows it all”? (?) and does 
not try to keep himself posted by attending con- 
i pape or reading some of the best bee-period- 

cals exhibits as little wisdom as Gundelach 40 or 
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50 years ago, when he refused to meet with the 
best bee-keepers of his time, when bee-liter- 
ature was hardly hn its infancy. 
Naples, N. Y., Jan. 7. FE. GREINER. 
ans ee 


THE NEW HOFFMAN FRAME. 


DR. MILLER’S SUGGESTIONS AND CRITICISMS. 





Before me lies GLEANINGS for Dee. 15, open at 
page 956, and also one of the new frames de- 
scribed on that page. I have been wanting to 
have my say about that frame for some days, 
but la grippe has had its heavy hand upon me. 
Now, however, on this bright 28th of Deee mber 
I begin to feel that ** Richard is himself again.” 
And how good it does seem! 

But, about that frame, Mr. Editor. First. 1 
don’t see why you should eall it a‘ modified” 
Hoffman. Why, you've modified the Hoffman 
all out of it. The soul and essence of the Hoff- 
man is the closing-together of the top-bars at 
the ends along with the closing of theend-bars at 
the top. so that no bee can enter from above to 
deposit propolis. [I'm not saying that vou don’t 
accomplish the same thing as with the Hoffman, 
but that doesn’t make it a Hoffman any more 
than a steam-engine is a modified horse because 
it does the work of a horse. 

But let us examine the frame itself. That it 
can be used in the hives already in use, is in its 
favor. True, to get its fall benefit the peeuliar 
tin rabbet must go with it, but it often comes 
handy to mix up frames in the old hives. That 
tin rabbet strikes me as a good thing. It gives 
the advantage of allowing the frames to slide 
along even more readily than the Hoffman. 

As to the top-bar, I must say [Tam just a bit 
ske ‘ptica ul about % being as good for thiekrfess as 
s. The little experience T have had says 7, is 
more secure against burrs and braces. It is 
possible that. with every thing else just right, 
however, that ° is sufficient: and if it will do, 
wecertainly don’t want any unnecessary lumber. 
In any case, that bead looks like a good thing. 
One object in having a thick top-bar is to pre- 
vent the possibility of the least sagging: and 
that bead will prevent the sagging of the 
top-bar perhaps more than the same weight of 
wood added to the top-bar in any other way. 
There are alsosome other advantages in having 
a comb-guide, that I never thoughtof sufficient 
value to make me use a loose one; but it is well 
enough to have them when we can have them 
with no extra trouble along with the other ad- 
vantages. The straight end of the top-bar will 
not kill bees like the Hoffman, and perhaps that 
will more than counterbalance the advantage 
of warmth in winter of the Hoffman. 

The end-bar varies from the Hoffman in hav- 
ing one side cut toa V edge. While new it will 
mash fewer bees; but it is a question whether it 
will when it has been in use some time. That 
V edge leaves an angle between it and the next 
end-bar, and an acute angle at that, giving the 
bees a pressing invitation to fill it with katy 
and they will be very poor hands at the glue bus- 
inessif they don’t promptly accept theinvitation. 
Indeed. if they are good gluers they will be like- 
ly to fill the angle on the outside of the V edge 
as well as on the inside. When these two 
angles are filled. the frame will be worse than 
without the V edge, for it will be much harder 
to move the frames, and I suspect a good many 
more bees will be killed than if no V edge had 
been cut. 

The bottom-bar squints toward a radical 
change. You may remember that. some time ago, 
Isuggested that, while the best form of the frame 
was in an unsettled state, it might be well to 
consider the advisability of trying the bottom- 
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bar as used by D. A. Jonesand others. But why 
not go the whole tigure? If I remember cor- 
rectly, the bottom-bar that Jones uses is only 
about an eighth of inch thick laterally, and 
perhaps ®; inch deep. Yours contains as much 
or more lumber, but its width is greater than its 
vertical thickness. What’sa bottom-bar for, any 
way”? For one thing it keeps the lower end of 
the end-bars at the proper distance apart, and 
I'm not so surethat it has any other use. You 
may say that itmakes the bees build the comb 
down to the right place; but the bottom-bar in 
general use does nothing of the kind. The bot- 
tom-bar is just where we should like the lower 
edge of the comb to be, but the bees stop build- 
ing about a quarter of an inch above the bottom- 
bar. I have had some combs built in frames 
without any bottom-bars, and they were quite 
satisfactory. Now, if bees will build down bet- 
ter to a bottom-bar 's inch wide than they will 
to one 7¢ wide, will they not do still better if 
the bottom-bar is only 's wide? Would not a 
bottom-bar ', wide and 's deep answer every 
purpose? While we are at it, let’s make a sure 
thing of having the comb built down to the 
bottom-bar. with no holes between comb and 
bottom-bar for the queen to hide in. With such 
a small bottom-bar, if the bees are still inclined 
to leave hiding-places, the foundation might 
come down over the upper edge of the bottom- 
bar and be fastened there so as to make, proba- 
bly, asure thing. If the '¢x%¢ bottom-bar is 
retained, would it not be a good thing to cut in 
ita rabbet 4x'4 to fasten the lower edge of the 
foundation in? 

Since you’ve given up the Hoffman idea of 
keeping the bees off the rabbetsZperhaps it 
would not be so bad a plan to cut away all of 
that V edge except '4 or 's an inch at the up- 
per end, and the same at the lower end. Or, it 
might be betver still to have no V edge, and 
then cut away enough to make bee-space be- 
tween end-bars, leaving only enough at the top 
and three inches lower down to hold the frames 
at the right distance apart. I think that would 
kill fewer bees than the end-bars you now have. 

Now. if you think Iam inclined to modify too 
much your modified frame. just remember that 
lam not yet entirely free from the influence of 
that great modifier, the grip. 

Marengo. Ill, C. MILLER. 
doctor, if we tell 
frame is morea 


(It may surprise you, 
that the new Hoffman 
man in its real essence of working than the 
one we offered last year. While we have left 
out one feature of the original frame, that of the 
widening of the ends of the top-bar. we added 
another, that of V-ing the end-bars, which the 
inventor regards as very important. You seem 
to have the impression that this is an addition 
of ourown. By turning to GLEANINGs for July 
1, 1890, page 480, you will see this V edge illus- 


you 


Hoff- 


trated and described by Mr. Hoffman himself. 
As many may not have the back aumber in 
question, we quote Mr. H.s words: “One of 


the edges of the uprights orjends of the frame. as 
far as they are close-titting. should be beveled 
off to a little less than ‘4, of an inch. so as to 
meet the center of the square edge of the next 
frame. This will prevent the gluing and the 
sticking-together of the frames, also squeezing 


of the bees to a large extent, and allow faster 
working of them.” You see from that this V 
edge is not a matter of experiment. and that 


your fears as to the effect of the propolis are 
groundless in fact. It was natural for vou to 
think as you did; so did we. We might add. 
further, that the V edge requires no wedging, 


and this is a big point. 
We used something over 500 thick-top frames 
only % 


last season. inch thick: and although 
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most of the frames were loaded with honey 
there were only two or three of these frames 
that showed sagging of the top-bars. This sag- 
ging was so slight that it could be detected only 
by a straight-edge, or by sighting across the top. 
These would not have sagged; but the grain of 
the wood favored it. Practically. then, there was 
no sagging: but to our new thick-tops we have 
added a comb-guide, which will be more than 
the equivalent of a top-bar *4 inch thick 

The new bottom (no. it’s old) has been most 
heartily indorsed — in fact. so has the whole 
frame. We may get the bottom-bar a trifle 
narrower—say %, square; ‘sx%, deep we fear 
would be too much of a good thing. 

With regard to the whole frame. a number of 
the Michigan bee- keepers at their State conven- 
tion said, in private conversation, they were 
much pleased with the modified Hoffman; in 
fact, we never offered any bee- keeping appliance 
that has been so heartily indorsed by so many 
letters from all parts of the country. in so short 
a time. as the new Hoffman frame. | 


OUTDOOR WINTERING. 





E. FRANCE CRITICISES DR. MILLER’S PLAN. AND 


ALSO DESCRIBES HIS OWN METHOD. 





C. Miller 
He asks, * 
and what 


has an article on 
What are the ob- 
linprovements 


On page 055 Dr. ¢ 
the above subject. 
jections to this plan, 
are suggested ? ” 

First objection, it is too much work, as we can 
accomplish the same thing with less work. His 
fence arrangements would be sure tocatch snow- 
drifts if there were snow to drift. His boards 
standing upin front of the hives would cateh 
rain, and lead it down to the entrance of the 
hives, and make trouble: and his great pile of 
straw over the hives would get wet, and also 
make a harbor for rats and mice. We have 
been running out-apiaries several years, and we 
never haul bees home to winter — no need of it. 
If they are properly fixed they can just as well 
stay on theirsummer stands; and as mostof our 
out-apiaries are located in’ pasture-grounds 
where cattle, sheep. horses, and hogs all have a 
free run. What would become of Dr. Miller’s 
pile of straw that he puts over his hives? Of 
course, if he fenced around the hives he could 
keep the stock away. or perhaps he could fence 


the whole apiary; but that is too much work: 
and, in fact. Vd rather have the stoek run 
among the hives, as they keep down the grass 
and weeds. and the stock don’t do any hurt 
nothing but a blind horse. Keep the blind horse 
away. 

Now, how am I going to improve on Mr. M.’s 
plan? When he has his four hives in a bunch. 


instead of having 
four all into one 


he is very near right: but 

four single hives I make the 
hive—make the lower story all solid together. 
having partitions running through the hive 
both ways. and have aw bee-entrance on each of 
the four sides. Then our upper stories are made 
single—each one rests on one division of the 
lower hive. We ean tier them upas high as we 
wish. We use twotiers of single stories. making 
a three-story hive during the summerand work- 
ing season. When we put them into winter 
quarters we take off the third, or upper story: 
select the best frames of honey—enough to fill 
the seeond story with full frames of honey—I 
don’t want the bottom frames to have too much 
honey in them; in fact, I don’t care if they are 
empty combs, as the bees want empty combs be- 
low the honey, to cluster in. Then as they eat 
the honey out of the second story they work up: 
so When spring arrives the bees will be in the 
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upper story and will commence brood-rearing 
up there. When they commence to store honey 
we put the brood below and the empty combs 
up: and when the colony gets strong enough we 
give them the third set of combs. We use an 
eight-frame hive—that is, in a set, 24 in all 
—when the third story is on. 

These hives are chaff-lined all around the 
outside, and have a gable-roofed cover deep 
enough to cover one set of upper stories and 
still give room for straw over the bees in win- 
ter. We usea %-inch honey-board over the bees 
at all times. The cover is made in halves, 
hinged on top, so we can turn one half of the 
cover on to the other half; then we can work 
two of the colonies, then shut down the cover 
and turn up the other side, which gives us a 
chance to work the other two colonies. 

We make a stand for the hives by driving 
six stakes into the ground and nailing three 
strips of boards across from one stake to an- 
other; make all level with a spirit-level; then 
set the hive on. Have the stand four or five 
inches from the ground. If we have four good 
strong colonies in one of these hives, each one 
has a queen and eight frames full of honey in 
the second story. Ifthe apiary is put in a place 
sheltered from the wind there is not a bit of 
danger of winter loss. I’d rather have them 
out than in the cellar. I have over 100 colonies 
in my home yard, outside, with two good cellars 

one in the centerof the yard, under the shop. 
and one at one corner of the yard under a 
storehouse 20x20 feet. All the use I make of 
the cellars is to winter a few barrels of vinegar 
in the shop-cellar. The cellars were both made 
on purpose to winter bees in; but after trying to 
winter some in the cellar and some out I gave 
up the cellars and now winter all out. 

I am aware that you will object to my large 
hive, as it is too big and heavy to handle. There 
is no oceasion to handle the hive atall. When 
it is placed on its stand let it remain, unless you 
want to move it to an out-apiary or sell it. In 
that case three or four men will load it on a 
wagon. » 

The advantages of this large hive are, the 
wind won’t blow it over very easily; stock won't 
push them over; thieves won’t pick one up and 
go off with it, as they could a small hive. Hav- 
ing four colonies in one bunch they receive mu- 
tual benefit from each other during the winter: 
help keep each other warm, enabling us to win- 
ter safely outdoors, thereby saving the trouble 
of housing them. With these large hives there 
is no necessity of hauling an out-apiary home 
to winter. Just leave them on their summer 
stands, and save all the work and worry of mov- 
ing home and back again in spring. The four- 
colony hive is just as good for comb honey as a 
single hive. 

If any one has any questions to ask about 
these hives, sail in: | am here. 

Platteville, Wis.. Jan. 1 


). FRANCE. 


{We have no doubt that your tenement hives 
work very nicely. We had one for a few years, 
but abandoned it finally. The only objection to 
them for out-apiaries is, that most +> peng 
yard locations are not permanent enough in 
their honey-flows. This is especially true in 
certain portions of York State, and in other lo- 
calities Where basswood is being cut off. As 
we have before explained, the inroads of civili- 
zation. large wheat-fields. and the raising of 
other agricultural crops, cut off clover, the 
original source of honey. With many of us, we 
want a hive that can be easily moved to a new 
location. For four or tive years one location 
may be good, and then it happens that another 
one is better. Migratory bee- keeping is coming 
more and more in practice: and your large 
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hives would be ill adapted to that kind of bee- 
keeping. We have no doubt, however, that 
they answer your requirements perfectly, as 
your locations are permanent as to their re- 
sources for honey.| 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 


By E. R. ROOT. 








For some time back we have been convinced 
that the most satisfactory method of fastening 
starters is by the use of a heated plate, or 
tongue, so arranged as to pass under the strip 
of foundation, melting its edge. The tongue is 
then quickly withdrawn, allowing the founda- 
tion, with its melted edge, to come immediately 
in contact with the wood of the section. This 
principle is quite old, but we have been very 
slow to see its merits. We have made this ap- 
plication of the principle on various machines 
during the past summer; but up to quite recent- 
ly we have been unable to construct one that 
could be sold for less than $2.50 retail. This 
figure we considered as almost prohibitory for 
the use of the machine. Besides, there were 
some other defects which we were not able to 
overcome entirely. During the last month we 
hit upon a plan for overcoming the defects of 
former machines. and at the same time making 
it so simple that it would not cost at retail more 
than 81.00. including the lamp and directions. 

Fig. 1 shows simply two 
boards of unequal length, 
hinged together as shown 
in the cut. The board in 
the rear rests against the 
table at an angle, and to 
it is attached a hamp- 
shelf for holding the lamp 
as shown. On the top of 
said board is fastened a 
piece of steel plate, or 
tongue, 4 inches wide, at 
right angles, and long 
enough to project 
clear through a slot— in 
the front board. The 
latter is made as shown. 
with a little shelf for 
holding the section. A 
spacing-block 3° square 
(and thick enough to cen- 
ter the foundation) is 
fastened at the right dis- 
tance above the shelf, so 
the section can slide un- 
der it. Between the two 

FOUNDATION- boards is a spiral spring, 
sicszinss! sci and the pressure of the 

front board causes the two to come together at 
the top, making the piece of steel plate heated 
by the lamp below to pass under the strip 
of foundation resting against the spacing- 
block. On one side of the operator is supposed 
to be a pile of foundation starters; on the other 
side. a large empty basket for receiving sections 
with the starters after being attached. To put 
in the foundation, sit in a chair with your feet 
on each side of the machine. With the left 
hand pick up a section; set it on the little shelf, 
and with the right hand at the same time puta 
foundation starter on the spacing-block just 
above where the heated tongue will come 
through. Press slightly upon the front board 
or section, and this will cause the heated tongue 
to protrude directly under the foundation 
starter. Let the starter drop and come in con- 
tact with the tongue, then release the pressure, 
and let the foundation drop on to the section. 








Fig. 1. THE DAISY 
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It will be instantly attached, and can be thrown 
immediately into the basket, without danger of 
the starter dropping out. It does not make any 
difference whether the day is hot or cold, or 
what the condition of the wax is. With this 
machine about 1000 starters can be put in in an 


hour; and itis so far ahead of any thing else 
we have ever seen or tried, it is with great 
pleasure that we present it to the bee-keeping 
public. 


WIRING FRAMES, AND FASTENING 
TOP-BARS 

For some time back the Dadante have told 
the bee-keeping public in their excellent work, 
the Revised Langstroth, the best and most sat- 
isfactory way of wiring frames and fastening 
foundation to the top-bar. The writer person- 
ally has been somewhat interested in the plan, 
but never “got around” to put it into execu- 
tion. From the test we made last summer we 
were convinced that the horizontal wiring as 
described by the Dadants was the simplest, and 
most satisfactory in its results. of any plan we 
have tried, and you know we have tried a good 


FRAMES TO 


many. We once thought that foundation would 
buckle or bulge out between the horizontal 
wires; but by ebserving the precaution of not 


drawing the wires tight—just tight enough to 
take up the slack, there will be no trouble with 
buckling, even with the thinnest foundation. 
Our experience, as well as that of the most 
practical and extensive bee-keepers who have 
tried it, say that it is so: and the bee-keeper 
who won't try it is not doing himself justice. 
For the L. frame we place the wires 2!¢ inches 
apart. This makes three wires, the first wire 
being 24s inches from the top-bar, and the bot- 
tom wire °*% inch from the bottom-bar. Of 
course, the end-bars should be pierced in the 
first place by your supply-dealer; but if they 


are not. you can do it with a brad-awl very 
quickly if you use a little ingenuity. The wires 
are imbedded in the regular way. with the 
foundation-imbedder. While the Carlin tool 


works very nicely, itis by no means equal toa 
spur-wheel such as is shown in the accompany - 
ing cut. 











Fig. 2. 


IMBEDDING FOUNDATION. 

The cut above shows the horizontal wiring 
such as we have described, and how the wire is 
pressed into the foundation. The special fea- 
ture of this little notched-wheel tool over the 


other is, that you do not have to liftit up to 
take a “fresh bite: and another thing, it will 
run clear up to the end-bars, while with the 


as it were, mak- 
We gave our girls who 


other tool you must * back up,” 
ing an extra operation. 
imbed foundation for us the choice of the two 
implements. As we had only one of these 
Wheel tools. they almost quarreled, sometimes, 
about it, especially when they were imbedding 
by piece work. 
HOW TO FASTEN FOUNDATION TO THE TOP-BAR. 
Our new top-bar, while it is a most perfect 
comb-guide, is especially adapted to fastening 
foundation. 
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Formerly we have rubbed the foundation on 

the éomb-guide—an operation which, while 

satisfactory in its results, was too slow. We 





Fig. 3. 


FASTENING FOUNDATION 
TOP-BAR. 
finally devised the tool after the Hambaugh 
device, as deseribed in Dadant’s book. As 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3. it is simply a wooden 
handle notched out to receive a wooden wheel 
11s inches int diameter. The edge of this wheel 
is rounding. and ‘4 inch thick. The operation 
of fastening foundation is simply to run the 
wheel along the edge of the foundation against 
the comb-guide. A couple of “sweeps” make 
the fastening so perfect that the foundation 
will tear off before it will pull off. Another 
thing, it does not matter whether the wax is 
cold or warm; and all that is necessary is to dip 
the wheel into water occasionally, to prevent 
sticking to the foundation. This is really cop- 
ied after the Hambaugh device. We hesitated 
to christen it by that name, as it might make 
confusion with a different model of the same 
device originally designed by “‘the gentleman 
from Illinois.” 
IMPROVEMENTS IN EXTRACTORS. 

Within the last two or three months Mr. 
Washburn, the foreman of the machine-shop, 
that expert mechanie who first perfected foun- 
dation-rolls, has been asked to turn his atten- 
tion to the construction of extractors. We have 
had frequent complaints of the old Novice gear- 
ing being too light, and accordingly Mr. Wash- 
burn was asked to make drawings for a cast- 
iron arm to reach clear across the can. We 
further stipulated in our instructions that the 
gearing was to have the handle at the outer 
edge of the can, so that there will be as little as 
possible in the way of putting in and with- 
drawing the combs in the baskets. The follow- 
ing cut shows the result. 


TO THE NEW 





Fig. 4. THE NEW HORIZONTAL 


GEARING. 
This gearing, as well as the cross-arm, is old 
in principle; but it is new in connection with 


EXTRACTOR- 


the Novice extractor. We have been corres- 
ponding. as well as asking the opinion. at con- 


ventions, of large extracted-honey men. as to 
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the kind of gearing they preferred; and the 
decision has been uniformly for one like the one 
shown in the cut, Fig. 4. ‘* Whatever you do,” 
they said, “don’t make your gearing too weak. 
Err on the side of making it too strong. if any 
thing, even to the appearance of being clumsy.” 
The last gear we made is strong, but not clumsy; 
and to appreciate the difference one has only to 
try the two kinds. It costs a little more, and 
for the present we shall have to charge a little 
more; and those who wish this gearing will 
have to specify it in their orders. 

REVERSIBLE EXTRACTORS. 

The one great trouble with reversible extract- 
ors has been that they are very expensive, and 
the can so large as to forbid their going through 
an ordinary door, and. in general. large and un- 
wieldy to handle. Mr. Washburn, at our sug- 
gestion. has finally perfected a reversible two- 
frame machine that will go inside of a 20-inch 
can that is. one of the small standard 
sizes of cans. Furthermore, we have dispensed 
with the center-shaft and the chain that is 
objectionable in other extractors of the kind. 
While the extractor is not automatic, it is next 
thing toit. The minute the machine stops. by 
twisting a couple of thumb-screws, not shown 
in the cut. it will reverse the comb-pockets in 
the fraction of a second, and the machine set 
a-spinning, with the other surfaces of the combs 
exposed to the can. We have tested the machine 
in actual extracting, and know that it will 
work. We have also sent one to be tested by 
some of the large honey-producers of York 
State, and we are at present awaiting sugges- 
tions and criticisms. This is the same princi- 


ple that was recommended and indorsed about 
two years ago. by that extensive California bee- 
I. McIntyre, of Fillmore, Cal. 


keeper, J. 





THE COWAN RAPID REVERSIBLE 

EXTRACTOR-BASKET. 

We have christened the machine the * Cowan 
Rapid” because it is a copy, with some of our 
owh improvements, from a machine invented 
by Thomas Wm. Cowan, editor of the British 
Bee Journal. The eut shows how the baskets 
are hinged on the opposite sides of the frame. 
A couple of convenient thumb-screws, attached 
to the top hinges, will cause reversing to be 
done in as short a time as if the machine were 
automatic, after a little practice. The ring 
encompassing the frame is to stop the baskets 
as they reverse, and dispenses with the annoy- 
ance of hitching and catching of the chains. 
The whole inside of the framework is made 
very strong: and the fact that Mr. Washburn 
has supervised its construction is a guarantee 
to that effect. This whole extractor com- 
plete.in a japanned can, sells for little more 
than the non-reversing machines. 

We may say here, that W. Z. Hutchinson, of 
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the Bee-keepers’ Review, examined it very criti- 
cally when he was at our place; and he made 
the statement that, if he were to purchase an 
extractor, this would be the one he would select. 


Se 
TUNISIAN OR PUNIC BEES--WHICH? 


ARE THEY ONE AND THE SAME”? 

At the November meeting of the Entomolog- 
ical Society. Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited a ser- 
ies of a dark-colored form of Apis reared by 
Mr. J. Hewitt from bees said to be imported 
from Tunis. We have had an opportunity of 
seeing these bees, and,so far as we can judge 
from dried specimens, they are no other than 
ordinary Tunisian bees, which we have already 
described as being similar to those from Algeria 
and Morocco, and not a new species at all. Mr. 
Kirby stated that Mr. Hewit* proposed to call 
them * Punie™ bees, and he stated that they 
were different from the ordinary Tunisian bees. 
We fail to see any difference, and there willbe 
some difficulty in) persuading entomologists to 
adopt anew name for well-known bees. We were 
also told that these bees would not sting. which 
made us smile. more especially as we remem- 
bered what Mr. Benton had said about them. 
Here are his own words when he wrote from 
Tunis, March 20, 1885, “ They are also active, 
energetic workers. but. unlike Cyprians and 
Syrians. they are liable at times to fly at one 
and sting him when he approaches the apiary, 
and yet does not molest the hives.” 

There is a great deal we could say about Tu- 
nisian bees; about the * Kassartyr” apiary of 
forty hives; abouta French gentleman (whose 
name, for obvious reasons, We at present with- 
hold), whose apiary is not quite on the border 
of the Sahara desert, who exports Tunisian bees 
to England, and upon whom (if not in Paris), 
amongst other bee-keepers we intend to eall 
when we go to Tunis for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing why Tunisian bees, which are of the same 
race as those of Algeria and Morocco, and, we 
may add, of the BalearicIslands, sometimes show 
vellow, which the bees of the last three places 
donot. Of course, we have our own theory on 
this matter, but we wish to verify it on the spot 
by personal observation. We hope, also, before 
long, to be able to show specimens of these bees 
from all the above places at a meeting of the 
Entomological Society, and also of the Linnean 
Society. We were much amused when Mr. 
Kirby told us that the importer wished these 
classified as Apis niger. As they are already 
classified as Apis mellifica, itis not likely that 
the name will be changed for Tunisian bees, 
which are only a variety of this species.— British 
Bee-Journal, Dee. 17, 1891. 


—— ee 
BURR-COMBS AND WIDE TOP-BARS. 


FROM ONE OF THE PIONEERS ON THE NON-BURR- 
COMB QUESTION, 





The above topic has been discussed many 
times in GLEANINGS during the past two or 
three years; and every time [I see an article on 
the subject Iam tempted to rewrite an article I 
wrote a few years ago for GLEANINGS. which 
was refused publication, and returned for the 
reason (as I suppose) that the idea of wide top- 
bars was not then popular. Now that wide 
top-bars are popular I hardly think this article 
will be refused. Several years ago some one 
asked through GLEANINGS what was the cause 
of so many burr-combs in his hives: and A. I. 
Root replied that he could not tell: thereupon I 
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an article in answer to the question, 
which was, in substance, as follows: 

The reason was, on account of narrow top- 
bars. I gave, for instance and proof, that, if our 
top-bars were very narrow, say }s inch or less, 
that the bees would of necessity extend their 
cells out past them, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, would build the combs upward on each 
side of the top-bar, and fasten them to the sec- 
tion-case; therefore I argued that wide top-bars 
would be the remedy. 

Now, it is useless to say that I am pleased to 
note that the narrow top-bar has proved, as I 
said several years ago, to be the trouble. Some 
lay great stress on thick top-bars:; but I think 
that, after it is thick enough to prevent sagging, 
any greater thickness avails nothing. As to the 
width of the top-bar, it depends on how far the 
combs are spaced from center to center. If 
spaced 13g, the top-bar will do 1,4, in. wide; but 
if spaced ity, they should be not less than 144 
inches wide. I think the new thick top-bar, as 
you now make it with molded comb- guide. is a 
great improvement, as also yourimproved Hoff- 
man frame. 

It is encouraging to see the improvements 
that have come up in the last few years. Lhave 
often been amused to see the younger Root tak- 
ing up with the improvements of the times, and 
breaking off from many of the appliances that 
the older Root has hung on to so tenaciously for 
these many years; but asimprovements come up 
we must take advantage of them or we shall be 
left in the race. W.S. VANDRUFF. 

Waynesburg, Pa.. 


wrote 


Jan. 4. 


{Even the younger Root. while disposed to ac- 
cept new things, has opposed some ideas that. 
afterward. he was very glad to accept. Some 
of us require more proof than others. | 


nn ~<a 


THOS. G. NEWMAN AND DR. MILLER ON 
ESSAYS. 


A GOOD PRESIDENT THEY ARE 
ED FOR CONVENTIONS. 








WITH NOT NEED- 





Essays at conventions are sometimes quite 
unnecessary. as they were at the late conven- 
tion at Chicago. Atsome conventions. we know 
that they are not only desirable, but very neces- 
sary. Dr. Miller, in the last GLEANINGs, in his 
usual happy vein, writes thus on this subject: 

When Newman, of the American Bee Journal, 
changes his mind, he makes no bones of saying so. 
Formerly he argued that essays at a convention 
were essential. Now he says, in the most unreserv- 
ed manner: “The Northwestern was a convention 
without essays, and it was a charming success. 
There was no want of subject-matter to discuss, and 
no lack of enthusiasm.” 

It was only the doctor's extreme modesty 
which prevented him from quoting the whole 
item. The rest of it.on page 709. reads thus: 
*With such a president as Dr. Miller, no essays 
or programs are ever needed.” And thatis the 
key to the situation, 

If the president is thoroughly capable of be- 
ing the program himself—if he is fall and run- 
ning over” with subject-matter—if he 
well acquainted with the members as to grasp 
instantly their individual opinions and views, 
so as to call out a full discussion. by continually 
suggesting that Mr. So-and-so * holds a differ- 
ent view, and we should like to hear from him 
on the subject.” or words to that effeet— then 
neither program nor essay has any place in such 
a meeting. 

President Miller is so much at home as chair- 
man of a bee-keepers’ assembly that he knows 
how long to carry on a discussion—in what 
channel] to direet it, 


Is so 


when to stop. so as not to 
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weary the members, and has a happy manner 
of saying so—that he is a whole convention in 
himself. including essays and program. 

The doctor’s extreme modesty led him into 


this “exposure.” and he must not now com- 
plain. So far as the item in GLEANINGS was 
concerned, it did not represent us correctly 


without the last sentence—and so it was neces- 
sary for us to correct it. 

Dr. J. W. Vance wisely remarks thus in the 
Wisconsin Farmer. on this subject: 

The American Bee Journal says there were no 
essays read at the recent meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Bee-keepers’ Association, and yet there was no 
lack of subject-matter for discussion, nor want of 
enthusiasm. The convention Was an eminent suc- 
cess. The editor adds: ** With such a president as 
Dr. Miller, no essays or programs are needed.” 

Jam inclined to think too many or too lengthy 
essays are not good for our annual meetings. Gen- 
erally we have had good essays, but the greatest in- 
terest of the meeting has centered upon the dicus- 
sions, which often had to be cut short when at the 
most interesting point. 

Essays should lead only far enough to suggest 
points for discussion, and in that way they are 
very good. But if they overpower and crowd 
out discussion, they are worse than useless.— 
American Bee Journal. 
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ABSORBENTS OR NON-ABSORBENTS FOR 
OUTDOOR PACKING FOR WINTER. 
WHO WAS THE FIRST TO PROPOSE 
BEES SEAL THE COVERS TIGHT 
WINTER? 


LETTING 
FOR 


THE 


Friend Root:—I have been much interested 
in reading your review of G. R. Pierce’s book, 
“The Winter Problem in Bee-keeping.” and 
your experiments along this line. I beg to call 
your attention to my articles in the American 
Bee-keeper, which were commenced in the 
Bee World. On page 164. American Bee- 
keeper for November, you will see that I there 
used almost the identical ideas you have ex- 
pressed. This was before you or friend Pierce 
either ever made public the idea of having a 
board sealed down over the bees. Please give 
me credit in your next issue for being the first 
to publish this idea. I also said that the pollen 
theory cut no figure in my locality. To save 
you the trouble of hunting up the item I clip 
from the Bee World the same item, with the 
points to which I beg your attention specially. 
marked. This article first appeared in the Bee 
World for July, 1891. Give eredit to whom it is 
due. It was original with me. 


ee 
W. Va.. Dec. 23. 


. MASSIF. 
Concord Chureh, 


We have made an extract from the article re- 
ferred to in the American Bee-keeper. which is 


as follows: 


The box-hive brethren “rob” their bees in June, 
or early i of July. The head is then nailed on 
tight and daubed around with mortar. The bees 
also go “chinking’’ up the cracks and crevices on 
the inside with propolis, so that, by the time cold 
weather comes on, the hives are just about air- 
tight, and upward ventilation is an impossibility. 
The sealing of propolis is not’: broken in the fall to 
remove pollen, or for any other purpose. The bees, 


as previously stated, come out strong and healthy 
inthe spring. From these facts lL have drawn the 
conclusion that the pollen theory and upward ven- 
tilation cut no figure in the winter problem in my 
locality. It may be said that the box hives have 


the larger entrance, and therefore more ventilation 
atthe bottom. True; but this is easy to remedy, 


and it seems to me Dr. Tinker is a long step in ad- 
vance in this respect by this arrangement for ven- 
tilating his hives through the bottom of his winter 


euse. 
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Now, if we place a thin board down solid on the 
top-bars of our brood-frames early enough in the 
fall for the bees to glue up the crevices, — 
thus prevent all air currents from passing 
through our hives, we again get even wit 1 
our box -hive brethren; and where we prevent 
all radiation of heat is by placing a cushion 
on top of this board the same as we do the side; 
and, further, in spring and early summer when we 
give our bees just the ventilation required by rais- 
ing this board we are another long step ahead of 
them. This board should be thin, so that it will 
warm through quickly when we remove the cush- 
ion, and let the sun's rays strike it. It is just as 
good, or better, an absorbent of moisture than the 
Hill device, or sticks and chaff cushion. 


[Yes, that is quite in line with our experi- 
ments. You are not the first one to make pub- 
lic this matter of sealed covers under packing. 
This is a very old, old idea, and was made pub- 
lic years ago. We have not taken time to look 
over the files of the bee-journals, but we eall to 
mind Mr. Francis Danzenbaker, now of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who wrote an article some two or 
three years ago, emphasizing this point very 
strongly. After all, it does not matter very 
much as to who first made the matter public. 
The real question should be, * Are absorbents a 
detriment? and if so.is a sealed cover, or a 
board over the frames. better?” So far we 
agree with you thatitis. Mr. Pierce, you will 


remember, has been working on this same idea 
for the last four or tive years. Probably this 
will call forth information as to who made the 


matter public some years ago. There may be a 
satisfaction in knowing. even if there no 
practical importance attached to it. | 


is 


——— Ge —a-— 
RAMBLE NO. 51. 


AT DOWAGIAC, 





see an emery wheel 

and you have 
too. An emery 
Mark a point 


My friends, did you ever 
at work?) Of course, you have: 
seen whatasmart wheel it is 
wheel at work means business. 


back on your piece of hard steel, and apply 
pressure, and the wheel soon gets there. To 
get there is second nature to an emery wheel; 


and what a reckless way it has of showering 
stars, comets, and whole constellations around 
it! how the streams of fire scintillate, glow, and 


snap! and how we admire them! 
We have to go to the material world some- 


times fora comparison for certain men we meet, 


Should you meet the man I met in Dowagiae. 
Mich., and call him a sitting hen. everybody 


would Jaugh at the preposterous comparison. 
Some men are called foxy: but this man is not, 
for he is not after things that do not belong to 
him: neither isthe asnake in the grass. All 
know just where he stands: so the brilliant 
scintilations of the emery wheel remind me of 
the remark of a prominent bee-keeper in Mich- 
igan, that I would meet the smartest bee-keep- 

‘in Americ : in Dowagiae. My comparison is 
nee ect, and James Heddon is the man. If his 
inventions, his writings.and the discussions and 
stir caused by them during the past few years, 


have not been a sort of pyrotechnic display, 
then our comparison is vain; and whatever 
may be said of the man or his methods, there 


has certainly been an advance in practical bee 
culture since the display commenced, 

I found Mr. Heddon a prominent factor in the 
pretty little town of Dowagiac. Sa live edit- 
orof the leading newspaper of the county he 
has a deep interest in the welfare and develop- 
ment of the town. It was to this office I wend- 
ed my way after alighting from the train, find- 
ing the office occupied only by writing-tables, 
type-writers, and a profusion of books and pa- 
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pers. I pushed on toa rear room. and was met 
by a large, well-regulated. benevolent-looking 
man, with sandy hair and beard, who informed 
me that Mr. Heddon was not only out, but out 
of town. return. This was en- 
couraging and after a lunch at the hotel 


but would soon 
news: 





rHE RAMBLER AND HIS EMERY WHEEL. 
I found Mr. Heddon, or, rather, he found the 
Rambler. and in a short time thereafter we 
were doing the town behind a horse that was 
per cent faster than that “slow poke” of 
E. R. Root’s. We were bowling alofig over the 
level roads. taking in the beauties of the town, 


when a young man was overtaken and invited 


toride. This was Mr. Heddon’s apiarist. Mr. 
MeNiel. The voung man looked lonesome on 


the rear seat alone, and another man was called 


into keep him company: and it was that be- 
nevolent-looking man I first: saw in the print- 
ing-oftfice. The introduction given here in the 
wagon awakened a lively interest) in) my 
thoughts toward the man. It was Mr. Her- 
bert A. Burch. Mr. Burch a few vears ago. as 
will be remembered by the older bee-keepers, 
Was an apiarist, and an instructive writer upon 
the various phases of bee culture. Winter 
losses, confidence in those unworthy of it. and 
perhaps mistakes in business calculations, 
threw a cloud over his name. and he retired 
from the business. That he is now Mr. Hed- 
don’s trusted manager of the Dowagiae Times, 
and has done all he could to straighten out the 


tangles of the past. the Rambler believes 
should be known: and I offer this asa slight 


tribute toa man who may have suffered silent- 
ly, but who deserves the sympathy of the many 
who have made mistakes and had misfortunes. 
In the evening our party was increased by 
the presence of Mr. Stolley. a bee-keeper, and 
Mr. H.'s two sons: and under the brilliant elee- 
tric lights we listened to the past, present, and 
future conditions and methods of bee culture. 
Mr. Heddon is rapid in the use of language, 
positive in expression, and emphasizes his words 
by muscular action. A rocking-chair is made 
for ease and comfort: it was probably a com- 
fort to Mr. H.. but the chair had a hard time of 
it. It was well made, however, and stood the 
racket. Mr. H. is a universal genius. Among 
other trades he has been a shoemaker, tinsmith, 
blacksmith, carpenter, teacher in dancing. 
and Sunday-school superintendent. The latter 
occupation must have occupied attention sev- 
eral vears ago. I judge so from the nature of 
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the story he told us about the Devil and the 
minister. 

Mr. H. is now editor of the Dowagiac Times, 
a clean-cut political paper of Democratic pro- 
clivities. 

Still, for the money invested, time and ex- 
pense and work, the apiary was the best paying 
business in which Mr. H. had ever engaged. 
My call was made in the height of the bass- 
wood season, and that day the bees were boom- 
ing on it. During the night, heavy thunder 
showers prevailed. The electric lights of the 
street were set to dancing by the vivid dis- 
charges above: and when the day tinally dawn- 
ed, a cool north wind prevailed. The horse was 
called to duty again. and his fleet feet covered 
several miles ere we returned. Several bass- 
wood groves were passed. The north wind was 
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which water could be drawn, cans of honey plac- 
ed, and all heated froma stovein the cellar. 2 
large amount of candied honey can be quickly 
and safely prepared for market. The Rambler 
would have been pleased to present with this a 
yhoto of the apiary: but our camera was at the 
iotel, and Mr. H. has never had a photo taken. 
as there is no place, according to his mind, to 
get a good view of it. 

Upon entering the apiary one becomes aware 
of the fact that but few of the new divisible 
brood-chamber hives are used here. Mr. Hed- 
don, being an economical man, he will not de- 
stroy his good L. hives. but prefers to replace 
them gradually. and run his out-apiaries with 
the new hive. The idea has never been con- 
veyed that any more honey can be obtained in 
the new hive than in any other standard hive, 





HIVE-HOBBY RIDING: THE 


swaying the pendent blossoms to and fro, but 
not a honey-bee was at work. “This means 
$75 out of my pocket to-day, and every day 
this lasts.” anxiously said my friend. 

Many clumps of pleurisy were pointed out 
here and there in the fields: and that great 
northern honey-plant. epilobium, had put in 
an appearance further north, and given Mr. H. 
an enthusiastic hope of its further rapid ad- 
vance. 

The home yard in the outskirts of the town 
contained about 200 colonies of bees. with a 
commodious honey-house upon one side, and 
all surrounded by a high and tight board fence. 
Every thing in the interior of house and yard 
was neat and tidy. A large double-geared Stan- 
ley honey-extractor was on duty. One very con- 
venient arrangement was a large tank. into 


RACE FOR SUPREMACY. 


but that it can be obtained easier, and with less 
manipulation. The Rambler has used the H. 
hive to some extent, and wishes here to sum- 
marize some of the good points. While I do not 
insist upon a divisible brood-chamber, I stil] 
find many good points in it that. after much 
questioning in my own mind, lead me to pre- 
fer it. Contraction can be accomplished in a 
moment, and the whole foree confined to one 
case. Expansion can be as quickly aecomplish- 
ed.and a colony built up rapidly. and not a 
frame removed. If it is desired to increase the 
number of swarms early, the shallow cases ac- 
complish it with the least amount of labor. 
The queen-excluding honey-board has come to 
stay. and it can be used to greater advantage, 
and toa wider extent, than upon any other hive. 
The latest improvement before the fraternity, 
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and the full import of which is not yet fully ap- 
preciated is the Porter bee-escape (which is 
really the only good escape. This can be used 
most successfully with the shallow case, and 
with no other. With this case the hot, disa- 
greet able work of brushing bees from the combs 
is at an end; also the exposure of dripping 
combs when returned to the hive. And now 
the only thing in the way of enabling one man 
to extract from double the number of colonies 
he now does is an uncapping-machine anda 


cheap motor: and let me tell you, friends, elec- 
tricity is going to do it. 
Phe L. frame is a good enough frame in the 


wate see for probably a great majority 
of bee-keepers; but the tendency of the times 
is to have every thing half story above it. 
There are other favorable points in the shallow 
hive in relation to feeding, wintering. and mov- 
ing. and the above points were arrived at 
among the hills of New York, in actual work 


with over a hundred booming colonies. When 
the prejudice and factional feeling that has 


been aroused by perhaps a too acrimonious dis- 
cussion subsides, the divisible brood-chamber 


will occupy a more prominent place in the 
broad field of apicultural pursuit. The race for 
supremacy is for the most deserving: and in 
the hours of the night. and while in the elegant 
home of Mr. Heddon. and while the thunders 
were rolling and the lightning flashing. our 
disturbed slumbers saw the grand race for the 
prize. * Who will win?” is the query of the 


RAMBLER. 


{The junior editor has never had the pleasure 
meeting Mr. Heddon personally. although 
talked back and forth pretty freely 
over the typewriter. We expected to meet him 
at the Michigan State convention at Grand 
Rapids, but for some reason or other our Dowa- 
giac friend did not make his appearance. It is 
no doubt true, that Mr. Heddon has contributed 
to the world several useful inventions. Tle has 
a keen perception of what is useful and practic- 
al for the apiary. 

Well, now. about that dream. 
Heddon in the lead, but we 


of 
we have 


You have put 
hope he is not after 


the sugar-barrel only. It is "*Suecess in Bee 
Culture” that he is after, not sugar. We sup- 
pose that is Dr. Tinker who has hitched his 
hive to Mr. Heddon’s. Possibly Tinker) may 
object to that impersonation: if so. let him score 
the Rambler. That man Porter is getting there 
too: and the other fellows who would be his 
rivals seem to be utterly demoralized in the 
race. And there comes Bro. Newman. of the 
American Bee Journal, He seems to be com- 


batting successfully some imps which we sup- 
pose to be newspaper canards. The one he has 
slain is probably the wily Wiley of artiticial- 
comb notoriety. We wonder whether some of 
those imps are not grip seeds floating around 
seeking a lodging-place. If so, we hope Bro. 
Newman will make them all bite the dust. 
Bro. Doolittle is riding on a log skep as an em- 
blem of nature, and carrying along his two 
hobbies, his telescope and rifle. Hello, there is 
Alley riding Punic bees up Punie Alley for his 
hobby: and E. L. Pratt seems to be pretty well 
on top. Whois that gentleman by the stump? 
Why. that must be Dr. C. C. Miller. In his on- 
ward flight he must have encountered, with his 
pe reonal pronoun J. the editorial we in the shape 
of a snag or stump. How could you, Rambler? 
You have gone and cartooned both the senior 
and junior editor: and. worse than all, you 
have got Heddows hive nearer the goal than 
the Dovetailed. We suppose the little fellow 
behind, with glasses. on the Safety bicycle, 
must be the chap who went through York 
State. and came back home crazy on fixed dis- 
tances. 
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we expected. The onward 
rush has been so great that the Rambler has 
finallyclanded in the Gulf of California: and 
our friend the artist is barely able to keep his 
head above water. Well. dreams are decep- 
tive: but sometimes they come “awfully near” 
picturing truth. } 
ee ee 


MICHIGAN STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVEN- 
TION AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


NOTES BY ERNEST 


There, just as 





R. ROOT. 


I arrived at Grand Rapids on the morning of 
the 31st of December. After registering at the 
hotel I inquired where the bee-keepers’ con- 
vention-room was. As TI did so, somebody who 
looked very much like the Rambler turned and 
inquired whether I was Ernest. In the language 
of the Rambler, we “exchanged our identity.” 
Instead of being the California man, however, 
it was none other than a bee-keeper whose 
acquaintance IT had long desired to make— 
George E. Hilton. of Fremont. Mich. Mr. Hil- 
ton explained that only a few had come, and 
that most of the trains on which the bee-keepers 
would come arrived after one o'clock. After 
making the aequaintance of the Tew who were 
present. we adjourned to Mr. Hilton’s room, 


where we had one of those delightful, informal 
conventions, 
It was not expected that the attendance 


would be very large. or even up to what it had 
been formerly. Michigan bee-keepers had pass- 
ed through another very poor honey season. 
Very few indeed there were who could report 
an average vield of more than 10 }bs. per colony. 
But there was a ‘fair attendance at the opening 
of the convention. in the afternoon. After the 
transaction of @ little business we listened to 
President Taylor’s address. I was prepared to 
take notes in the usual way: butas I listened I 
became more ayd more convinced that the ad- 
dress was so valuable. and so vital to the inter- 
ests of all bee-keepers, that it would be an ag- 
gravation for vou to read only a brief resume 
of it. Laccordingly stopped taking notes, and 
at recess requested a copy of the address in full, 
which Lam glad to present and recommend to 
the careful perusal of every bee-keeper. Mr. 
Taylor prefaced the reading of his address by 
stating that he had chosen for his subject. 
PRODUCTION. 
Another year has come. bestowing its bless- 
ings where it listed, and is gone: and whether 
it has favored us as we had hope ‘d-and desired 
or not. Wwe may well look, and in no complain- 
ing spirit. to discover, if we may. by what rule 
its largesses have been bestowed, and why our 
expectations have not been met. To the coun- 
try at large. its bounties have been unexampled: 
but to those who pursue that vocation which 
this convention is met to promote, they have 
been, we will pretty generally agree, in one 
point at least. rather meager. But are we al- 
together right in our estimate?) Are we not too 
much given to cultivating a feeling of disap- 
pointment, that we do not get a heavy crop, 
rather than to accepting an average crop with 


ECONOMY IN HONEY 


gratification. or to making the most of a small 
crop? Relatively we have, of course, had a 
bad year. Some have even had no surplus at 
all; but, on the average. has the year been 


necessarily an unprofitable one? I say neces- 
sarily, because sometimes one has notions of 
the profitable character of the venture he is 
about to engage in so elevated that he wastes 
sufficient to make a fair profit. 


Once, many years ago, a craze for the pro- 
duction of hops took possession of the farmers 
in a certain locality near where I lived. Prices 
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were high; the crop. in their estimation, cer- 
tain, and so they were impressed with the cer- 
tainty that inevitable wealth must fall to every 
one engaging in hop-raising. Then, naturally, 

the absolute certainty of coming wealth usher- 
ed in a feeling that it was already in possession. 

At furthest the gold was only over the fence, in 
the soil of the hop-tield, and a little plowing 
and harrowing in the spring would secure it: 
so they were already wealthy, and acted on the 
assumption. No effort was made to secure a 
line of retreat. Victory was sure. Extrava- 
gance in the building of hop-houses, in laying 
in supplies for the pickers, and for the han- 
dling, weighing, drying, and packing of the 
hops, ruled the hour. But the storm came. 
Insects infested the hops; the quantity, quality. 


and price were all lessened, and bankruptcy 
overtook nearly all of them. The same thing 
is illustrated by numerous instances in the 


pine-lumber business. High expectations ob- 
secured the necessity of care and economy, and 
waste kicked the profits out of doors, and let in 
disappointment and failure. 

Ruminating upon these things in connection 
with the business of honey- production, the idea 
suggested itself that perhaps our notions of the 
status of bee-keeping with respect to profits 
and necessary expenses need readjusting, and 
that the present series of bad years would be a 
good time to consider the subject. 

It may be, I thought, that we are risking a 
chance of failure by encouraging fanciful pros- 
pects of success which are much too highly col- 
ored, so that we become content to calculate 
that. though by the’ spending of time in the 
useless manipulation of the bees. and by the 
purchase of elaborate lines of machinery and 
supplies we make the cost of comb honey 12 or 
14 cents, we may yet be sure of a crop large 
enough that the difference between those 
figures and the selling price will yield a good 





sO 


profit. Ido not question the prospect of profits 
in fair seasons, with good management: but I 


Wish to call attention to the danger of putting 
too much relianee on the profits. trusting that 
they will carry us through. no matter what the 
seasons are or to What a high point we run ex 
penses. If one practices proper economy, and 
thereby keeps expenses down to the lowest 
reasonable point, he has still no bonanza, to be 
sure. but a safe, comfortable business. The 
criterion of expensesshould be actual needs—not 
What it may be supposed the business will bear. 
If we make this latter the test, as the majority 
are greatly inclined to do, we are all sufficiently 
optimistic to fall into the fatal error of putting 
the average yearly production too high. and. 
as a consequence, to encounter failure in the 
end. 

Mr. G. M. Doolittle has said. that, if 
and capital get their due reward, the 
comb honey is 13 cent® per pound. It 
be interesting to know how he arrived at his 
conclusion. Did he take the average of the 
seasons. as they are with him. as a basis? In 
that case, as the seasons with him average bet- 
ter than with bee-keepers generally, to them 
the cost would be even greater than to him. 
Then I should like to know how much of the 
cost is labor, and how much capital. May be 
he is extravagant with labor. Not long since, 
if | remember correctly, he gave it as a reason 
why he preferred a hive whose frames required 
handling to one which could be handled in two 


labor 
cost of 
would 


sections to accomplish the same purpose, that 
he enjoyed handling the frames—that he got 
his payin fun. It may be that Mr. D. and some 


other bee-keepers may grow fat on fun; but! 
am pretty sure that our wives and children will 
not grow faton the fun that we alone enjoy. 
We may well inquire. too, whether he figures in 
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this kind of labor to make up the 13 cents cost, 
and so is contriving to get full pay from each 
of two sources. At all events, it requires no 
argument to show that it would not do to per- 
mit the cost of honey to reach 13 cents per Ib. 
If it were a necessity to permit it, but few of us 
would remain in the business. 

There is no one but will admit that we should 
keep the cost down to the lowest possible point, 
and all would be glad to know what that point 
is. Of course, there must be no extravagance 
in buildings nor in supplies, and there must be 
no loss of valuable time. I have made, and 
submit tentatively some estimates which may, 
at least, serve as a stimulus to further calcula- 
tions, as well as a conclusion to the suggestions 
lam making. For my tigures I have taken 150 
colonies as perhaps the average number that 


could be kept profitably in one place. The ex- 
pense is made up of what may be called the 
tixed charges: i. e.. those that are the same, 


whether the crop is large or small, and the vari- 
able charges, Which are made up of those ex- 
penses which vary with the amount of the crop. 
is the 


The larger the crop, the less, of course, 
cost per pound: and my figures are made so as 
to bring this out somewhat in detail. I esti- 


mate the value of the necessary plant as fol- 
lows: 
Shop and cellar. id bos oe eee 
Tools, cases, and extras..........- 150 
150 colonies of bees at #5.00........ 750 
BA cio ses0 FL200 
So my table will stand thus: 
FIXED CHARGES. 
Interest and wear and tear on plant, at 10 per 
SE ATE ioe is saiees csu senses oes .. 8120 
One man 6 weeks during honey- harvest. 45 
Taking bees into and out of cellar. Sie' bea teenie ee 
CPERSOT SONTAG 6 5 5.03 os <n neice asa cscacvcsas, O 
: | Are 175 
VARIABLE CHARGES. 
Cost per each 1500 Ibs. surplus, being an average of 


1 lbs. per colony. 


2000 sections.......... $ 7.00 
Foundation (A ee 10.00 
Fastening in found: ition. Sree oe 1.00 
Putting sections together..... 1.00 
ce 0 deere gia chews 10.00 
Pa Rina cu nebs ani: +s%s'e0> 4.00 
Commission and freight 17.00 

TOG 5.65 60c.0s. COO 


Total cost of a crop of 1 Ibs. on the 
1500 Ibs., $225. 

To this must be added 850 for each additional 
average of 10 Ibs... whenee we get the following 
results: 


average, or 


With an average of 10 Ibs., the cost per Ib. is 225 
divided by 1500, which gives .15. 

With an average of 20 Ibs.. the cost per Lb. is 275 
divided by 3000, which gives .0916. 

With an average of 30 lbs., the cost per Ib. is 825 
divided by 4500, or 072. 

With an average of 40 lbs., the cost) per Ib. is 3875 
divided by 6000, or 0625, 

With an average of 50 Ibs., the cost per Ib. is 425 
divided by 7500, or .056. 

With an average of 60 1bs., the cost per Ib. is 475 
divided by 9.00, or .052. 

With an average of 701bs., the cost) per Ib. is 525 


divided by 10,500, or .05, 


Calling the market price 15 cents. and taking 
a further step, we have the net profit in each 
case as follows: 

Crop. Ibs. Price. Value. Cost Net profit. 

Wo 15 cts. fF 225 ¥ 

3000 . $50 175 
4500 675 3M) 
6000 900 nH 
TOO 1125 70 
9000 1350 SUD 
10500 | yea) 1050 
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These figures are far from discouraging, but 
they speak powerfully for keeping expenses 
down. In an average location, one who spends 
365 days in the year on 150 colonies can not ex- 
pect to get aches but by making six or seven 
weeks do, he can make his investment pay well. 
the difference in the number of colonies in dif- 
ferent apiaries, the presence of buildings or 
cellars that can be used without expense of 
making special buildings and cellars, and the 
difference in average yields in different locali- 
ties makes a great difference in the net cost of 
honey: yet though our circumstances vary 
greatly in many ways, we can, nevertheless, by 
severally calculating the cost in our respective 
cases, assist one another in putting the business 
on amore stable basis than it has hitherto oc- 
cupied. TAYLOR. 


The president was so modest that he passed 
right on to the next topic on the program before 
the bee-keepers present could enter into any 
discussion. But during all the sessions the 
subject of the address would crop out. J. H. 
Larrabee, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, thought he could perform all necessary 
work in a well-regulated apiary—in fact. do 
every thing in connection with the business, 
from the folding of sections to putting in start- 
ers, to the final disposition of the honey crop 
on the market, and yet allow only half a day’s 
time for each colony. That is. 150 colonies 
would require 75 days’ 300 colonies, 150 days. 
It was suggested that the average bee-keeper 
could not afford to do all the work—that it 
would be cheaper for him to hire cheap labor 
to perform such work as folding sections, put- 
ting in starters, providing crates for the hives, 
scraping the sections, ete.; that the time for 
each colony might be thereby reduced very 
materialiy, leaving the expert or owner of the 
bees to do expert labor. such as getting the bees 
into proper condition for a honey crop, manag- 
ing the swarming, putting on and — off 
the sections. Some argued that Mr. Larrabee 
was too economical of time, and wanted to 
know what would be done about swarms. Some 
one suggested caging queens until the swarm- 
ing season was over; others dividing, and still 
others using drone-traps or automatic swarmers. 
It wes too expensive to keep a man in each yard 
to look after swarms. 

The question finally turned to the importance 
of handling hives instead of frames. I was 
called upon to tell what I knew about it. As I 
have already made myself sufficiently plain in 
previous numbers. I will not go over the ground 
here again. Mr. Taylor then explained how he 
could find queens in the Heddon hive with the 
shake-out funetion, and how he could ascertain 
the amount of brood by simply dividing two 
sections of the brood-nest. 

Taking every thing into consideration, it was 
plain that bee-keepers had become accustomed 


to-putting too much time upon their bees: that 
the only way to reduce the cost of honey per 


pound was by handling hives instead of frames. 
or, as some of us preferred to put it. diagnosing 
hives more and handling frames less. As to the 
cost of comb honey per pound. Secretary Hilton 
said that. prior to four or five years ago, his 
crop averaged him. from one year to another, 
about 4 cts.: but during the last three or four 
vears it had gone up pretty high. In one yard 
which he had on shares, if I remember correct- 
ly. he said the average cost of comb honey per 
pound was 81.00.) He had had enough of that.c 

There is one very cneouraging Jteature 2in 
President Taylor's address: and that is. that a 
bee-keeper may make a slight m: irgin of profit. 
even when his average is only 20 lbs. per colony. 
This is a fruitful theme. and Mr. Hilton has 


INGS IN 
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promised to give us some more positive;data on 
the subject in a future issue. 


BEST ALL-PURPOSE*S BROOD-FRAME. 
Mr. Larrabee, in a well-written paper, dis- 
cussed this subject. It was not difficult for 


each one, he said, to decide upon one for him- 
self; but no convention of bee-keepers could 
agree. The essential feature of an all-purpose 
brood-frame was, that it should have a top- 
bar thick enough so as not to sag, and from 
1); tol’, in width. He liked the narrow bot- 
tom-bar that Bro. Root had recently introduced, 
for the reason that bees build combs down to it 
better: and with such a frame, when with- 
drawn from the hive, there was less danger of 
rolling over or killing bees. The queen also 
was less likely to find a hiding-place between 
the bottom edge of the comb and the bottom- 
bar. Frame-ends should be at least %¢ inch 
thick. As to whether they as a whole should 
be of the fixed or self-spacing style was a point 
upon Which he had not yet decided. He urged 
that all bee-keepers, as soon as practicable, 
adopt a standard size; and that standard size, 
in the United States at least, was the Lang- 
stroth. Mr. Larrabee then read replies from a 
number of prominent supply-dealers, all of 
which, with one exception, indicated that thick 
top-bars are about to displace all frames with 
the narrow and thin top-bar. 


I was called upon to give my experience with 
the thick top-bar. Most of our readers know 
what I think about them, so I will not take 


space to repeat it here. But I was surprised to 
see how many there were who testified to the 
value of the non-burr-comb frame. after an 
experience of from one to three years. I was 
interested to note, also, how many, both in con- 
vention and in between sessions. signified their 
intention of adopting Hoffman end-bars. or 
some style of fixed frame. 


.EPILOBIUM.OR WILLOW-HERB.3 


I was indeed-surprised to hear so many testi- 
fy to the value of epilobium as a honey y-plant. 
In some places it is called willow-herb, and in 
others, I believe. fireweed. In localities where 
it grew profusely, even during the last poor 
seasons, it has yielded well. At the hotel table 
it was my pleasure to sample some of that Mr. 
Hilton had brought in, on buckwheat cakes. 
In body and color it was all that could a desir- 
ed.and in flavor superb. If I had taken it at 
the first course, my opinion as to its qualities 
might be taken at some discount; but I tasted 
it after having eaten a hearty dinner; and or- 
dinarily the keen relishgof taste.must2have been 


dulled som 
—_ — 


a ®TRYING NEWCTHINGS.'> 

W. Z. Hutchinson. of the Bee-keepers’ Review, 

ead a very interesting paper on the subject 
aes. Bee-keepers, he said, are given vo try- 
ing new things. They are ready and eager to 
invest their hard-earned dollars in new-fangled 
traps. It is unwise to invest in and accept 
every thing that is new, as good: and it is 
equally unwise to reject every thing simply be- 
cause it is new. Weare to choose wisely. ‘Oo 
an experienced bee-keeper a description of an 
article. device, or method, is all he may possibly 
need to decide regarding its practicability: but 
many are given to jumping at conclusions with- 
out carefully weighing and testing. Among 
the new things. he mentioned the later varieties 
of bees. automatic swarming - devices, bee- 
escapes, etc. be “ 

At the conclusion of his paper 
cussion took place in re gard to the Punie. five- 
banded, and Carniolan bees. The two latter 
had their advocates, as well as those who had 


a lively dis- 
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found them wanting: but the Punies no one 
seemed to know very much about. 


AUTOMATIC SWARMING-DEVICES 
was another new fad that was discussed. A 
few had faith in them, and thought they would 
some time amount to some thing: but the chief 
objection seemed to be their expense, and fail- 
ure to get all or a large part of the bees of the 
swarm into the new hive. It was argued by 
President Taylor and others that the labor of 
attaching them to the hive, and helping them 
to complete the unfinished work, would be very 
nearly as much as hiving the swarms outright. 
Mr. Hutchinson had faith in them. 
THE BEE-ESCAPE. 

There was no dissenting voice, so far as I 
can remember, as to the great value of this 
labor-saving device. A number testified how 
much time it had saved them, and what fun it 
was to take off crops of honey. Mr. Larrabee 
said his brother had taken off 2700 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted hone +y Without so much as brushing or 
shaking the combs, the bees being freed from 
the supers by the bee-escape. Some one asked 
Mr. Larrabee what sort of escape his brother 
used. It was one of his own construction, on 
the horizontal-cone plan. As many of our read- 
ers may be interested in this escape, we hereby 
ask one of the Larrabees to send us one of the 
escapes, with description, and we shall be 
pleased to place it before our readers. 

Ir. Ray and President Taylor had used with 
satisfaction Dr. Miller’s bee-tent, the same 
thing that was described in GLEANINGS several 
years ago. They piled up the supers, put one 
of these bee-tents on the top case, and let the 
bees crawl out at their will. I believe they 
said they hastened the matter by shaking out 
as many bees as possible in the first place, and 
then smoking them upward. 

Among other new things were the late meth- 
ods of wiring. M.H. Hunt preferred the old 
style. with perpendicular wires, and secured 
— combs. One or two others had tried the 
<eeney plan with good results: but I, of course, 
argued for the horizontal wiring, as being 
cheaper and requiring less labor. 

WINTERING IN MICHIGAN. 

A. J. Acker, Martiney. Mich.. gave us an in- 
teresting talk on the subjeet of cellar versus 
outdoor wintering. He did not have suecess 
with the outdoor plan, and finally necessity 
obliged him to winter indoors. His plan was, 
to have the covers sealed down, and set 
the hives on top of trays four inches deep, 
one end of the tray being open for an en- 
trance. This gave ample bottom ventilation. 
For a winter repository he used an upground 
cellar, something as G. M. Doolittle has lately 
described. In these he puts his colonies, pil- 
ing them in closely, but each hive having a 
four-inch space under the frames. The results 
had been most excellent. J. P. Berg, Traverse 
City, Mich., the fun-maker at this convention, 
not so much for what he said as for his manner 
of saying it, wintered both ways: but colonies 
that wintered outdoors in chaff hives not only 
wintered the best, but were stronger in the 
spring, and cast swarms earlier. Geo. E. Hil- 
ton. M. H. Hunt. and J. H. Larrabee corrobo- 
rated this testimony, and stated that that was 
the general experience in their localities. Pres- 
ident Taylor could do nothing at outdoor win- 
tering. but indoors he had success. There were 
advocates at this convention of both plans: and 
it seemed to me, as I listened to their testimo- 
nies, that. While one wintered indoors and the 
other outdoors, the result was due largely to 
locality. IT learned afterward that there was a 
great difference in Michigan localities. Where 
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it was very cold, there cellar wintering gener- 
ally prevails: and in milder places the outdoor 
plan gives better results. 

BEE-KEEPING AND OTHER BUSINESS. 

Mr. W. E. Gould discussed the question as to 
what business can be combined with bee-keep- 
ing: and Mr. A. J. Pierce, a little later on, the 
subject of bees, poultry, and fruit. The two 
topics naturally covered the same ground; and 
in order to save space I will endeavor to give 
the gist of both discussions in one. Mr. Gould 
argued that, where one had two or three out- 
apiaries, he was. in a sense, a specialist, and 
therefore would hardly have time to do much 
with any other business: but if he had only one 
yard of only a hundred colonies, it might be 
well for him to consider what other business he 
could combine profitably with it. Localities 
and men differ very much; and what would be 
a success with one would not necessarily be so 
with other men in other locations. Other things 
might be combined with the bee-business, such 
as fruit culture, teaching school, and poultry- 
business. Mr. Pieree, from the standpoint of 
the fruit-grower. gave some valuable sugges- 
tions along this line. Fruit and poultry com- 
bine very nicely together. The latter help very 
materially to diminish insects on the fruits, 
such as the destructive curculio on the plums. 
The small breeds of poultry, such as the Leg- 
horns, are better for this purpose. The Asiatic 
kinds are not so good foragers. The manure 
from eight hens is equal in fertilizing value to 
that from one cow. As with bees, fruit-men 
sometimes experience poor seasons. At such 
times the poultry and bees are a great help, and 
make all the difference between profit and loss. 
It seems to be a recognized fact, said Mr. Pierce, 
among all fruit-men, that bees are necessary to 
the proper fertilization of the blossoms; and if 
his neighbor didn’t own bees, he must have a 
few colonies for himself. It would pay him, 
even if he secured no honey. Mr. Berg gave us 
some excellent suggestions along this line. He 
is both a fruit-grower and a bee-keeper, and he 
found that his poultry had so reduced the evil 
resulting from the cureulios in his plum- 
orchards that the curculio was not to him a 
pest. In fact, he wanted a few to kill off some 
of the fruit. as his trees would bear too heavily 
otherwise. Along with these discussions came 
up the matter of 

SPRAYING FRUIT AND POISONING BEES. 

This convention, like the North American at 
Albany, furnished abundant proof to the effect 
that bees have been poisoned in great numbers 
when the trees have been sprayed during the 
time of blossoming. Mr. Pierce gave us some 
of his own experience. He had had his apiary 
nearly cleaned out by a neighbor who had 
sprayed his trees during the time of bloom. 
This neighbor did it ignorantly, and stopped at 
once when he learned of the consequences. The 
bees had been in the most promising condition 
fora good honey crop; but the spraying had 
utterly ruined its prospects. The neighbor in 
question followed the directions of the pump- 
maker; and it was suggested that all pump- 
makers or manufacturers of sprayiug-apparatus 
be labored with, who advise spraying: during 
fruit-bloom. Two or three bee-keepers, Mr. 
Pierce among the number, said that, so far as 
they had learned, they were all very glad to 
modify their directions as soon as they were 
informed of the evil results to the bees. The 
opinion seemed to prevail that, as soon as fruit- 
men and manufacturers of spraying - outfits 
were properly informed. bee-keepers would 
have no further trouble; although it was urged 
that every State pass a bill. more for its educa- 
tional effect than for legal coercion. 
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A PECULIAR BEE-DISEASE OR MALADY. 
There was only one lady, Mrs. Delia Coop, 
present at this covention, and she had come to 
seek light on a certain peculiar malady which 
she had found in her apiary. She was not sure 
whether or not it was foul brood. The brood in 
the imago state died before coming to maturity. 
There was no foul odor; and the peculiarity of 
the whole case was, that the immature bees, 
instead of having heads turned toward the cap- 
pings, were reversed, with their heads toward 
the midrib of the comb. The trouble seemed 
to be contagious and constitutional. The dis- 
ease or malady had existed in her apiary for a 
couple of years, but was not present in any 
other yards in the same vicinity. Poison was 
suggested as a possible cause; that the larvee, 
weakened thereby, were unable. just before en- 
tering upon the imago state, to reverse their 
heads for the last time, and in their unnatural 
condition died. But the lady explained that 
the bees had had no access to poison, as it was 
ee spraying-time, or when other poisons were 
used. We were unable at the convention to 
sugge st any thing else than the poison theory; 
but as this will appear before thousands of 
readers, there may be others who have seen 
similar cases, and have ascertained its cause. 
If they are able to give us any light on this 
point, we shall be glad to have them do so. 
ABUSES OF FOUNDATION. 

Mr. M. H. Hunt, of Bell Branch, read an 
essay on this subject. The intelligent use of 
foundation, he said, had added to the profit and 
pleasure of bee-keeping. Attempts had been 
made to make combs the full depth of cells, and 
all had led to failure. Even if successful, such 
combs would be of no practical value to the 
bee-keeper, their bulk being so great that 
freight-rates would forbid their use. He ree- 
ommended full sheets of light brood foundation, 
wired on the perpendicular plan—the sheets to 
be cut to the exact full inside measurement of 
the frames. By the use of starters in brood- 
frames, perhaps bees will enter sections sooner, 
but that is not the only thing desired. Drone 
comb would be apt to be the result unless great 
precautions were taken, such as young queens 
and first swarms, The abuse of foundation was 
the manner of putting it in. As his sheets were 
cut to the full size of the frame, he fastens the 
edges by pouring melted wax from a spoon 
around the edges, the point of the spoon being 
narrowed to make a fine stream. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, R. L. Taylor; Vice-president. J. H. 
Larrabee: Treasurer, M. Hunt; Secretary, 
r. E. Hilton. The next place of meeting is 
Lansing. 
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THE VISIT OF MR. C. P. DADANT AND HON. 
J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


KODAK FIEND; THE WINTER PROBLEM; 
POLITICS AND BEE-KEEPING. 


By Ernest R. Root. 
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The Dadants have been perfeetly free in giving 
us some of the kinks of the trade in foundation- 
making. and I have long desired to reciprocate. 
In response to my repeated invitations to visit 
Medina. Mr. Dadant finally told me, at the Al- 
bany convention, that he had decided to go 
home with me, taking with him his friend, the 
Hon. J. M. Hambaugh. This was indeed a 
double pleasure. 

I have sufficiently introduced the representa- 
tive of the largest foundation establishment in 
the world, so that our readers are quite well 
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acquainted with him; but with Mr. Ham- 
baugh there may not be the same acquaintance, 
and Iam very glad of this opportunity of in- 
troducing him more fully. 

Hon. J. M. Hambaugh is not only a promi- 
nent ana successful bee-keeper of Illinois, but 
one of their legislators. He was elected asa 
member of the House of Representatives. and 
was oneof the famous 101 Democrats who final- 
ly succeeded in electing J. M. Palmer to the 
U.S. Senate. Those who are familiar with the 
facts will remember that, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Illinois, there were 
101 Democrats and 100 Republicans. Besides 
these there were three Farmers’ Alliance men. 
lv order to elect their senator, the Republicans 
would have to win over to them the three Alli- 


ance men, or the Democrats two of them. Aft- 
er voting and adjourning day after day. with 
no result, the Democrats finally elected their 


candidate by securing two of the Alliance men. 
Mr. Hambaugh, besides being one of this fa- 
mous 101, will be remembered as the one who 
introduced the bill, which passed both houses, 
securing to the State Bee-keepers’ Association 
an appropriation of $500 annually. He also in- 
troduced another bill, which uearly passed, 
regulating the matter of spraying fruit-trees in 
such a way as not to be detrimental to bee- 
keepers. This bill would have passed, but it 
was near the close of the session, and was sim- 
ply held over. 

At the close of the last day of the Albany 
convention, Mr. Dadant and Mr. Hambaugh, 
together with your humble servant, boarded 
the train for Medina. And then we talked as 
only three bee-keepers can. We covered the 
whole round of bee-keeping; but as we had an 
* honorable gentleman ” in our crowd, we drift- 
ed more or less into politics. Messrs. Dadant 
and Hambaugh would continually fall into ar- 
gument, while the third member of the trio 
listened. I do not know how the other two felt 
after they arrived at Medina; but itis sufficient 
to say that my sides were sore from laughing 
over the good-natured sparring that passed 
back and forth between the two Illinois men. 

We arrived at Medina on Saturday morning, 
and the visitors were then escorted about the 
Root establishment by our business manager, 
Mr. Calvert, while your humble servant looked 
after the matters that had been left until his 
return. In the afternoon, as they were obliged 
to take the evening train I went with them 
through some of the other departments. We 
tarried some little time inour foundation-room. 
I noticed Mr. D. watching one of the girls roll 
off foundation. A smile began to play over his 
face. 

* What now ?” said I. 

*I guess,” said he, * there is one of the 
that you people haven't learned yet. 

Mr. Dadant observed that the foundation had 
a fashion of sticking to both rolls as it came 
out, tearing the wax, and making it difficult 
to secure the end free from both rolls. He 
stepped forward and dipped his hand into some 
cold water, and allowed the water to drip on 
the upper roll. and, presto! as if by magic the 
foundation stuck the next time to the upper 
roll, and pulled off easily. This was something 
that we hadn’t yet got hold of, and we are glad 
to give it to the bee-public for what it is worth. 
Mr. Dadant explained that the reason the foun- 
dation stuck to both rolls was because they 
were of the same temperature: that you could 
make the wax stick to the upper roll by cooling 
it slightly. 

After looking over things inside of the build- 
ings. we rambled over to the ** yellow house,” 
as we call it, where we keep all sorts of imple- 
ments that are sent in for our approval or crit- 
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icism. Among other things. I showed the gen- 
tlemen the Hetherington-Quinby hive, and how 
it differed from the original Quinby. While Mr. 
Dadant acknowledged that it was better than 
the original hive, and while it might be the 
only thing that the bee-keepers in York State. 
among the hills, could use, he could not tolerate 
it tor his section of country he was sure. Mr. 
Hambaugh took no particular side in this dis- 
cussion. We next went out into the apiary, 
where I showed them what experiments I was 
making in the matter of outdoor wintering— 
why I was gradually leaning toward having no 
absorbents over chaff-packed colonies. and why 
I was beginning to be ik eve that a sealed cover, 
covered with plenty of packing material. was 
better. Mr. Dadant disagreed again. Of all 
the experiments they had made, they had come 
to the decision that absorbents are quite neces- 
sary for outdoor wintering. I showed them 
outdoor colonies packed both ways: butit was 
too early in the season to notice any practical 
difference. We finally strolled over to that por- 
tion of the yard where the Shane bees are 
located, and which was illustrated recently. 
The hives of this apiary are all inside of our 
new outside winter packing-cases. Mr. Ham- 
baugh and Mr. Dadant both seemed to like the 
arrangement. 

But I must not forget to tell you a little inei- 
dent that happened while we were in the yard. 
The two Illinois men were discussing the meth- 
ods of wintering outdoors. As they disagreed 
on politics, so they disagreed here. Of course, I 
did all I could to make the discussion wax 
warm; but to me they paid no attention. so 
intent was efch in making his point. Very 
fortunately for our readers, a Kodak fiend 
happened to be near the scene, and secured a 
picture while me were in the height of dis- 
cussion. Fig. 1 is the result—a snap shot. as 
you see, 

A few minutes later. they came to an under- 
standing; and after all their talk they found 
they agreed after all. At this juncture this 
same Kodak fiend took another picture. Well 
he and the writer were working in collusion, 
and I have secured the pictures. 

Those who are acquainted with the gentle 
men will at once recognize them: and Fig. 2 
shows the disputants just as they had come to 
an agreement, and had said, “Oh! I see now 
What you mean. But even then they would 
not listen to me. although I had been talking 
to them about the winter case. They finally 
turned to me,and I presume they noticed a 
smile of triumphant pleasure on my face, for I 
had just seen the Kodak tiend slip out of sight 
with his treasures of pictures, ** Root is cooking 
up some mischief.” said Dadant; but I protest- 
ed my innocence. When I bade them good-by 
as they took leave on the train, they both seem- 





ed to think that I had gotten them into some 
sort of “trap.” Their last words were, as they 
sung out, * We'll get even with you.” 
—— eG: <—-— 
FIXED DISTANCES. 

WHAT AN AUSTRALIAN THINKS OF THEM. 

Iam somewhat puzzle d at some of your bee- 
men advocating eight frames in the brood-nest. 
Iam using ten. Langstroth size, and these are 
not sufficient for the queen, and she takes 
charge of three of four frames in the upper 


chamber. With regard to frames at fixed dis- 
tances. about six years ago I gave you a de- 
scription, with drawings, of the hive and frames 
I devised and had in use. You pronounced ita 
good hive, but said bee-keepers in) America 
could not tolerate frames at fixed distances, 
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However. I have stuck to it. and have taken 
first honors every time at the exhibitions; and 
now I find the Americans are coming around to 
my way of thinking, and I don’t think they will 


regret it. Tuomas Dixon. 
Masterton. New Zealand, Nov. 28. 
| Difference in location makes considerable 


difference as to the size of hive. The &8-frame 
hive gives the best results for most localities. | 
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SPRAYING oes AN INJURY TO 
EES 


OUT-APIARIES IN POOR SEASONS. 


Have any of the friends in bee culture experi- 
enced trouble from bees dying off because fruit- 
trees were sprayed near their apiary? Mr. 
Axtell sprayed our fruit-trees and vines four 
different times, but sprayed none while in blos- 


som, but at the right time after the fruit had 
set. as per A.«J. Cook and Wm. Stahl, of 
Qniney. Ill. Our bees, when taken from the 
cellar, were in fair condition. and seemed to 


prosper as well as bees usually do in the spring, 
all the while having all the brood they could 
take care of, so that the most of our colonies, 
we thought, would be strong enough to gather 
honey when white clover came. without further 


building up. This time of looking through 
them was about the time apple-trees were 


in looking through 


sprayed. Two weeks later, 
feared that not 


they were no stronger. and we 
many would be strong enough for the honey 
harvest, so we took out brood from some and 
built up others, so as to have as many strong as 
possible. and yet they did not build up. There 
seemed to be but few old bees in the hives the 
first of June. although the combs all the while 
were full of brood, and covered with young 
bees: but they seemed to die off as soon as they 
began to work. This was the condition of the 
hives all through June in our home apiary. 

At our out-apiary. four miles away. near the 
timber, the colonies were not thusaffected. They 
were Wintered outof doors. and built upinto fine 
strong colonies by the tirst of June, nearly eve- 
ry colony, and gathered some 500 Ibs. of surplus 
from honey-dew besides inereasing to as strong 
colonies as I ever saw: yet there was no swarm- 
ing. They seemed to know whata long dearth 
of honey was before them. 

In the home apiary there were so few old bees 
that they could not even fill up their brood- 


combs with honey. There was a strip of hick- 
ory timber about one mile away, from which 
they gathered some houey-dew—enough to 


have caused the colonies to become populous. 


They were not so strong on the first of July 
as they often are no the first of June. Could 
this have been a case of common. spring 


dwindling? Itseemed different from any thing 
we ever had before, as. in other years when we 
had spring dwindling, they died off as soon as 


taken from the cellar, which they did not do 
this spring. They acted just as if some one 


had poisoned them: but we have no reason to 
think any neighbor or any one else would do so. 
If poisoned they must have gotit from the vines 
and trees at home, perhaps sipping water from 


the leaves or from the forks of the branches or 
limbs of the trees weeks after. Mr. Axtell 
thinks it was not from spraying the trees, 


as he watched the bees for several days after, 
and could never see bees sipping water from the 
leaves. But I have feared that it was. What 
do others think? Have they heard of such a 
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case before? I think I shall feel sorry to have 
our trees sprayed again. for our honey crop is 
worth much more than our fruit crop, when we 
have clover honey; besides, our apples are just 
as wormy as those of our neighbors who did not 
spray their trees. The apple-trees were spray- 
ed three times—twice with London purple and 
onee with Bordeaux mixture. ‘They fell off 
badly through the fall also. If it were poison- 
ing from spraying. I should not have thought it 
would have lasted so long. I could not see any 
more dead bees in front of the hives or in the 
apiary than usual. I could see no dead bees or 
dying bees, that acted as if they had the name- 
less bee-disease, The restof the season they 
did as well as bees could that gathered scarcely 
any honey. The last of June we took 40 colo- 
nies to another location near a timber three 
miles away.and 20 to another location in an 
opposite direction. hoping, by leaving but 
about 70 at home. they would all build up with- 
out feeding all summer, as they were getting a 
living at home, and storing honey at our out- 
apiary where there were over 100 colonies. We 
visited each little out-apiary, and saw they 
were improving. and thought they would take 
care of themselves. as there were so few of 
them: but we fed the home apiary some the 
middle of August. 

This fall. when we visited them, expecting to 
find they had enough for winter. we found very 
weak colonies, so that we brought them all 
home again and doubled them up. putting two 
and three together to winter them, and fed all 
or nearly all their winter stores. Now, if we had 
left them at home. and fed them in Augusta 
few dollars’ worth of sugar syrup. tothe amount 
of the expense of moving them, they would 
have been much better off, so that we have 
concluded it pays better in poor years to keep 
our bees at home and feed some. During good 
years this location can as easily support 125 or 
150 colonies as 50. If they are away from home 
we are apt toneglect them much more than at 
home. Itis an easy matter to run out to the 
feeder with a few pails of sugar syrup, and give 
them a feed now and then: but when we have 
to feed at an Out-apiary it is much more labori- 
ous, 

At the timber apiary.in the spring we had 
several hundred brood-combs not in use. We 
gave them to colonies to put the honey-dew in, 
rather than have so much stored in sections. 
The colonies built up very strong—nearly as 
strong. it seemed to me. as colonies do at 
swarming time, but none swarmed. They 
must have had from 40 to 90 lbs. in the brood- 
nest, so that we felt quite sure of having strong 
colonies this fall to gather the fall harvest. and 
so we did: but they had used up nearly all 
their honey: and as there was no honey ecom- 
ing in tocause the queen to keep up laying. 
when we came to feed this fall we found the 
colonies were only about as large as those at 
home. Some colonies which I saw had two or 
three combs of eggs. The eggs were all re- 
moved—because no honey was coming in, I 
suppose. Sol think itis only guesswork as to 
Which is the better plan—to have strong colo- 
nies at the close of the spring honey harvest, 
that eat much honey through the summer. and 
are strong in time to gather the fall harvest, 
which fails us about half the time, or to have 
small colonies during summer that do not re- 
quire so much honey to live upon. and are 
small, consequently, When the September har- 
vest comes in. We fed, both home and out- 
apiary, granulated-sugar syrup in the spring— 
nearly all they had to live on, so that it was 
not poor feed that caused one apiary to dwin- 
dle and the other to prosper. 


Roseville, [11.. Nov. 10. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
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{We can hardly believe that. if you followed 
spraying as directed by Prof. Cook. the bees at 
your home yard suffered from it. Some other 
‘ause is more likely responsible for it. So far 
the testimony has always been that no bad re- 
sults followed the spraying if administered 
after the falling of the blossoms. Perhaps 
some of our extensive bee and fruit men of 
Michigan or elsewhere can give us some light 
on this matter. We presume that, ere this, you 
have seen the testimony in the Albany con- 
vention report, and in the Michigan, in this 
issue, to the effect that spraying during fruit- 
bloom is decidedly destructive to bees. | 








NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A.1. ROOT. 


Dee. 12.—Oh. yes! about that pretty moss 
that coats and covers the rocks, Well, that is 
not all it does, for,on going about the city, I 
find that iteven covers the roofs of the houses. 
and it does make them look funny enough. 
Every roof of any age at all, with its ** moss 
back.” makes one think of the “old oaken 
bueket ~~ of childhood’s memory—* the moss- 
covered bucket.” in very truth. My friends 
tell me this heavy coat of moss does not rot the 
shingles very much; but as I see our next-door 
neighbors taking the pains to serape it off, I 
confess to being a little skeptical. These mag- 
nificent forests, the thrifty - looking — fruit- 
orchards, the beautiful waterfalls, and last. but 
not least, the moss on the roofs, ie the result of 
the frequent and copious showers, both winter 
and summer, and, in fact, the year round. Add 
to this, rivers and bays. so that steamboats go 
almost everywhere, and do you wonder that 
there has been a great stampede for Oregon 
and Washington? 


Dec. 24. I suppose I might as well own up 
that I have been sick. I thought for quite a 
spell I would say nothing about it: for you have 
heard almost enough about doctors and medi- 
cine already: but as there seems to be quite a 
lesson right here, I think I will give it to you. 

Well. you know I advised calling a doctor. 
When you need one, from among your own 
neighbors—a good man from among your ac- 
quaintances. But suppose you area stranger in 
a strange land, what then? Why, inquire about 
and tind a doctor in good practice that is gener- 
ally well reeommended. That is just what I 
did in Portland. Oregon. I had been suffering 
from a severe cold for almost two weeks, and it 
had settled into a fever, so I thought it must be 
‘lung fever.” The doctor, however, said very 
decidedly that it wasn't lung fever. After a lit- 
tle examination he said, * Your lungs are quite 
sound, Your cough and cold is a bronchial 
trouble.” 

leould hardly believe this; but as it is the 
third time I have been told much the same thing 
by as many prominent physicians, I was obliged 
to believe it. Then he said almost exactly w hat 
our doctors away back in Ohio had said— * My 
dear sir, the real seat of your trouble is a broken- 
down nervous system; and if you have at pres- 
ent any business on your hands, just get out of 
it as soon as you can.” 

I told him I was on a pleasure-trip solely for 
my health; and he resumed: 

* The immediate trouble just now is, how- 
ever, that you are bilious. Before the quinine 


you have been taking for your cold can do any 
good you must get your stomach in trim. What 
have you been eating lately?’ 

“Why. doctor, that is the great trouble. I 
can'teat any thing—nothing tastes natural, un- 
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less it is oranges, grapes, lemonade, or some- 
thing of that sort. 

‘Oh! but these are the very things you must 
not eat. Vl get you outof this snarl; and now, 
mind you, you are to have only milk, meat broth, 
pure water ‘straight,’ no lemons or sugar, nor 
any thing of that sort.” 

But, doctor, how about the ‘ cravings of na- 
ture being an infallible guide,’ ete. 


‘The cravings of nature may be all. right, 
and, again, they may be all wrong. Reason 


and expe rience must guide and direct even na- 
ture’s calls.” 

He prescribed for me, and thought I would be 
ready to go on in a day or so; but one day, before 
I had got free from the fever, a friend drove up 
with a buggy, and wraps enough to give even a 
sick person an airing safely, and I consented to 
go over to Mt. Tabor to see a fie ‘ld of Everbear- 
ing strawberries. The day was pleasant and 
warm, and I thought the air would do me good. 
Dear reader, don’t ever try to take a buggy-ride 
while you have a fever. Itdoesn’t work well. 
In two or three days we called the doctor again, 
for I was having chills and fever every day. He 
pronounced it nervous malarial fever, the same 
as I had last August. 

** Now look here, doctor, has this fever got to 
have a run of three or more weeks? and had I 
not better send at once to Ohio for my wite?” 


“Oh, dear! no—at least not just yet. Ill fix 
that fever, at least I think I will.” ; 
‘ But, doctor, this cough I have every night 


will kill me if it isn’t stopped.” 

He left a prescription for the fever and anoth- 
er for the cough, and said he didn’t think I 
would need to have him called again; but if I 
did not get right along, to send him word. 

Now, I was inclined to get exasperated. He 
wasn’t in the house more than twenty minutes, 
and yet seemed so sure. He said my lungs were 
all right, that I wouldn’t have another run of 
the fever, and that he could stop the cough. He 
charged $2.50 for each visit, and Was very 
much inelined to lose faith in him, and doctors 
and humanity in general. But everybody said 
that Dr. Geisee was all right, and so I submit- 
ted. The fever next day was later and milder: 
and the day after still more so; and the cough 
began to abate, so I became more reconciled to 
my milk-and-water diet, and in a week I was 
ready to travel again; but I felt very much as I 
did after my fever of last fall. The moral of 
this is, that. without a physician’s advice, I 
should have done just the wrong things. An- 
other moral is, that there is progress in medicine 
as well as in other things. If the intelligent, 
educated young doctor of the present can tell 
you in twenty minutes just what you need to do 
to get well, it ischeaper to pay 82.50 for it than to 
have a doctor call in every day for a week, even 
if you pay him only $1.00 for each visit. I am 
pleased, also, to note the perfect agreement be- 
tween the skilled physicians of Ohio and one 
from so far off as Portland, Oregon. 

Now, dear reader, Iam ready to go on with 
my story. 

Portland. Oregon, is a progressive city of 
about 60,000 people. They don’t have any cel- 
lars under their houses, because stuff so seldom 
freezes in their ordinary rooms, and because so 
much rain would fill their cellars. Neither do 
they have cisterns. The water out of the river, 
sent all over the town by the waterworks, 
very soft they don’t bother to make cisterns. 
They don’t have any alley or back streets. Ev- 
ery street is a front street. The consequence is, 
all rubbish is pitched out in front. As every 
one burns wood, and as the wood is all pine or 
cedar, Which is quite bulky, the wood business 
is quite an industry. The wood, in four-foot 
lengths, is dumped in front of each dwelling. 
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Then the wood-sawing machine comes along. 
It is a two-horse engine aad boiler, mounted on 
something like a dray, drawn by one large horse. 
A large buzz-saw stands at the rear end of the 
dray, and two men will saw up a cord of four- 
foot wood in ten or fifteen minutes. As they get 
50 cts. per cord, fuel to run the engine thrown 
in, they do very well. The wood is then got in- 
to the woodhouse and split as needed. As it 
‘always rains ” in Portland, it is one of the fine 
arts to get the wood dry. 

I have never seen in any city such beautiful 
lawns, and so many of them, as I saw in 
Portland. Tie abundant rains, and no frost to 
make the lawns ever look brown, explains it. 
I saw hardy roses in full bloom in the open air, 
in the middle of December. People were mak- 
ing garden and planting peas at the same date. 
The peas come up and grow more or less all 
winter; and when spring comes, they push up 
and make pods very quickly. Cabbage-plants 
are also set out in the fall, and any time during 
the winter when most convenient. 

I had a very pleasant visit from Mr. D. 
Kauffman, of Needy, Oregon. He told me 
of having his bees gather honey from the 
willow in February, during one season, so they 
stored in the sections as high as 30 Ibs. per col- 
ony. The principal honey-plant among the 
mountains is an evergreen shrub called * fal- 
lal.” Friend Kauffman very kindly presented 
me, and the friends with whom I was staying, a 
nice lot of beautiful honey from that source. 

There are agood many Chinese in Portland, 
and many of them, I am told, are men of 
wealth. For the first time in my life I saw here 
a Chinese woman on the streets. She was rich- 
ly dressed, much as the men dress, only she wore 
nothing on the head. I am told they are al- 
ways bareheaded when on the streets, no mat- 
ter What the weather is. Judging from a sin- 
gle specimen, I should call Chinese women very 
graceful and pretty. 

As I moved out of Portland (Dee. 21) on the 
way to Seattle, Washington, I was much stirred 
by the sight of the steamboats on the river. It 
reminded me vividly of a similar sight when I 
was attending school, almost 40 years ago, on 
the banks of the Ohio River. Oh what beauti- 
ful green fields, right here in winter time! Yes, 
and gardens too, and orchards, where the apples 
are not yet picked. 

Very likely almost everybody 
there are ferryboats large enough to carry a 
whole train of cars: but I shall have to confess 
I had no thought of such a thing until our train 
actually ran on such a ferry to cross the Colum- 
bia River. There were three tracks on the 
ferryboat, and the train was divided into three 
sections. The boat was so large that the weight 
of the locomotive and train hardly sank it per- 
ceptibly. As we left the ferry I saw men pull- 
ing sturgeons out of a fishing-boat, many of the 
fish being as large as the men who raised them 
with pulley and tackle. 

The Columbia River salmon is a most delicious 
fish, as [happen to know. for the doctor told me, 
when | needed some solid food besides my milk- 
and-broth diet, to eat fresh fish. Seattle is an- 
other new and pretty city of about 50,000 inhab- 
itants. 

A great deal of fault is found with railroad 
companies, express and telegraph companies, 
etc. I want to say a word of praise for the lat- 
ter. On Monday, Dec. 21, my good wife felt as 
if she could stand itno longer to think I was sick 
with my old fever, and she not near me, so 
Ernest sent me the following telegram: **Moth- 
er wants to go, if you are willing. Wire an- 
swer.” 

I do not know what time Monday 
sent, but it went to Portland; and, 


knows that 


this was 
finding I 
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had gone on. it traced me to Seattle, found the 
hotel where my name was registered. and at 
twenty minutes before midnight the clerk wak- 
ened me and handed it in my door. Before the 
clock had got to 121 wired back, “I am quite 
well now. Better await letter from me.” 

Well. even at that hour of the night the tele- 
graph company sent a messenger to receive and 
send off my answer, without charge. That is, 
they made no charge for sending a boy at that 
time of night to get the telegram. The hotel 
clerk simply pressed a button, and this notified 
the office to send a boy to get an important mes- 
sage. For $2.00. or about that sum. my family 
in Ohio called to me in Seattle, Washington, to 
know * how I was.” The hotel clerk woke me 
up, and I called back to them, nearly 3000 miles, 
“Tam quite well now.” Isn't it worth some- 
thing to live in a country where such a thing is 
possible? And is it not true that we have a 
good many people who accept responsibility. 
and discharge these duties faithfully and well? 
Iam proud of our people, and I feel it a pleas- 
ure to pay them for their faithful service. 

Probably most of our readers have heard of 
H. A. March. of Fidalgo. on Puget Sound. 
Washington. Years ago friend March gave us 
some valuable facts on how far bees fly, and 
these facts are embodied in our A BC book. Lat- 
er friend M. has become famous as almost the 
only man in America who grows successfully. 
on our shores, cauliflower seed. Right near my 
elbow, while I write, stands a bag of this seed. 
worth about 81000: and there is more than 
double this amount in cabbage and cauliflower 
seed in the house; but I haven't got quite ready 
yet to tell you about friend March’s gardening. 
While in Salt Lake City I received a letter from 
friend M.. saying he should feel greatly honor- 
ed if the President of the U.S. should conclude 
to pay him a visit. and that he would do his 
level best to make the visit a pleasant one: but 
that, could he have his choice, he rather thought 
he would prefer a visit from A. I. Root. Well. 
this explains why you find me aw ay up here at 
Seattle, waiting for the steamer ** Wasco” to 
take me to Fidalgo. Iwas so weak after my sick- 
ness that I felt faint when I stepped on board; 
but something seemed to tell me I was going to 
find health and strength there. As we pushed 
out into the waves. which were already running 
high. I stationed myself near the bow. where I 
could readily imagine the steamer was a fast 
horse and I the rider. Reader. if you ever get 
seasick, try my plan. Look straight ahead, in 
the direction the steamer is going: brace your- 
self: lean a little forward. and hold on. I soon 
began to enjoy it. Sea-gulls were all about us, 
even flying so close you could look into their 
eyes. And ducks and geese—oh my! how thick 
they are up here! There are so many varieties 
of both. I feared I should never learnthem: and 
then there is a most handsome water-fowl they 
eall * brant.” It is about half way between a 
duck and a goose. Hunting water-fowls is a 
trade here: and when the day is suitable. the 
cracking of the guns is heard almost incessant- 
ly. Puget Sound is almost alive with ducks and 
geese, and very often the air is full of them. 
Sometimes their cackling and singing makes a 
constant, steady noise. When we got out into 
the open salt water the steamer rolled and tum- 
bled a good deal: but I rather enjoyed it. We 
passed one steamboat that had gotintoa trough 
in the waves, and she couldn't get out. First 
her wheel would be clear up in the air. then way 
down under water. She tried to go back, then 
ahead, and we left her floundering. with the 
crew looking out with troubled faces. Soon we 


made a landing. and then. to get under the shel- 
ter of an island, ouwr boat started across in the 
trough of the waves. Oh! but didn't she roll 
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and pitch! The waves went right over her, and 
did the neatest job of washing and scrubbing off 
the decks:you ever saw. Yes, the waters even 
washed the window where I was looking out, 
until I eouldn’t see ahead. It really seemed as 
if the great steamer had taken a sudden notion 
to dive, head first, clear down to the bottom of 
the sound; but -_ before she got clear under 
water she would strike something so solid I 
really thought at first she was bumping her 
head against the bottom. When I suggested as 
much, don’t you believe my fellow-passengers 
were rude enough to have a big laugh at my 
simplicity! ‘ Bumped against the bottom!” 
and then they “ haw-hawed ’ again. Well, it 
seemed just like a big load in a buggy that 
makes the springs strike together every now and 
then. Finally some one said it was the front 
part of the boat striking the surface of the 
water, as she came down upon it. The wind in- 
creased, and so did my enjoyment, until toward 
night. when it was so high they tried again and 
again to tie up at a landing. Somebody said 
they would have to give it up and go by: but 
one of the crew said we had got to land, for they 
were out of both wood and water. Well, they 
finally got her tied up; but when she was loaded, 
the captain said it was not prudent to start out 
in such a gale and such utterdarkness. Then I 
discovered that I had eaten three pretty good 
meals: and after the clerk had stowed me away 
in a nice warm berth. | forgot about being sick. 
and went right to sleep, 

About 3 o’clock the whistle blew and we pull- 
ed loose again. I looked out; and as the moon 
was shining I dressed and came out to see the 
rest of the fun. We soon landed at Anacortes, 
a town of over two thousand inhabitants. 
where, only 20 months ago, was an entire wil- 
derness. This is a fair example of the way the Vy 
get up booms up here in this northwestern 
country. About a dozen steamers touch at An- 
acortes every day. They have already two 
railroads and an electric-motor railway, eleven 
miles in length. Of course. there has been a 
wild excitement in selling land and lots for the 
past year. 

I landed at the wharf. went toa hotel, and, as 
it was at least two hours until daylight. the 
landlord built a fire for me in the ladies’ parlor. 
and at the proper time gave mea nice breakfast. 
and charged only 25 cts. for all. So you see these 
new towns that start up so suddenly do not al- 
ways charge exorbitant prices. At Seattle I 
paid 75 ets. for breakfast. and no better, to my 
notion, than the 25-cent one. 

I must not forget to mention that. away up 
here near the north pole, the days are very 
short. It gets night about 4 o’clock, and it isn’t 
morning much before 8. Business men, many 
of them, open their stores at about 9 in the 
morning. Thesun pops up alittle, away off in 
the south, during the middle of the day. and 
then pops down again. But in thesummer time, 
oh what a difference! Dawn then commences 
a little after 3 in the morning. and friend March 
says he can read a paper out in his dooryard 
until almost 10 at night. 

From Anacortes I went 3 miles by rail to Fi- 
dalgo, and then I had a mile through beautiful 
woods of pine and fir to the March ranch I have 
read about and seen for years, only in imagina- 
tion. Salt water is everywhere, for this whole 
country is islands. peninsul is. bays, and sounds. 
The forest-trees are immense, and the perfume 
of the firs and other evergreens is wonderfully 
delicious, especially to one who has been sick. 
I always love to see running water, and here I 
found enough of it. as it has been raining so 
much. The shrubbery and undergrowth are so 
thick in these woods one can hardly get through 
unless he follows the wagon-roads. I passed 
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over the summit of Fidalgo Island, and came 
down on the eastern side. Very soon friend 
March’s garden was before me. While in the 
woods, however, I was attracted by numbers of 
poultry - -houses that reminded me of Stoddard’s 

‘egg-farm.” They were right out in the edge 
of the pine woods, each house neatly white- 
washed and just like its neighbor, may be 20 
rods away. The hens, mostiy Leghorns, were 
bright looking and healthy, and the cackling 
going on told of eggs, even if it was the last of 
December. ‘The floors were all raised a couple 
of feet from the ground, doubtless to avoid 
dampness, and padlocks on the doors indicated 
that things were not managed in a loose way. 
As I neared the — that divided the wood 
land from the garden, I noticed the rain-water 
running in a_ series of silt-basins, and from 
these a series of underdrains led down through 
his gardens to the beach. Oh what celery greet- 
ed mv eyes! There are at least 25 or 30 different 
outbuildings around his home. I passed through 
the garden, through the apiary, and under a 
broad low shed at the back of the house. Here I 
stopped and looked about. An elderly man ap- 
proached. and I told him I was A. I. Root. You 
ought to have seen us laugh andctalk. Here is 
friend March, just as I saw him. 








HW.A. MARCH, FIDALGO, SKAGIT CO., WASH... THE 
VETERAN BEE-KEEPER. CAULIFLOWER- 
SEED GROWER, GARDENER, AND 
PROPRIETOR OF PUGET 
SOUND EGG-FARM. 


In less time than I can tell it the whole ranch 
was at my disposal. I began to take in great 
breaths of strength and enthusiasm all at the 
same time. In the first place, for the first time 
in my life I saw before me a successful egg- 
farm. Friend M. has raised eggs as a business 
for more than twenty years past. He runs ineu- 
bators. and hatches over 2000 chicks each year. 
His 800 laying hens are in about twenty differ- 
ent houses. While all have unlimited range, 
they all go where they belong, to roost. They 
are always fed in their houses, and the eggs are 
laid, also, in nests made in the buildings. 
They are now getting daily from 150 to 200 eggs: 
and at 37!'¢ ets. per dozen they more than pay 


all expenses. I went over, one by one, the dif- 
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ferent obstacles usually metin keeping poultry 
by the thousand. ric ud M.and his boys have 
met each drawback, and fought through it. 
Rats, disease, vermin, wild animals in the woods, 
ete., are held in check only by * eternal vigi- 
lance.” It is the same way with his wonderful 
achievements in market-gardening. Go over 
his place and talk with him, and you can well 
understand why he succeeds when everybody 
else fails. 

Let me give you an incident characteristic of 
the man: When he took a notion, about ten 
years ago, to raise cauliflower seed he soon found 
he must have water for irrigation. Back in the 
woods, on the hillside, he found a weak spring 
of water. This spring was near a line fence be- 
tween himself and neighbor. As his means 
were then limited he made troughs of boards, 
nailed together and supported saw horse fashion, 
to carry the water clear down to his garden. 
He succeeded, and began to make some money 
with his seeds. As more water was needed he 
began opening up the spring until it came clear 
up to the line fence. At this point his neighbor 
began looking on and finally demanded $25.00 a 
year for the water that came out under the 
tence. Friend March refused to pay it, and the 
neighbor shut the water off, to bring him to 
terms. Friend M. “looked the ground over,” 
ahd found a wet-looking place on his side of the 
fence, a little further up,so he and his men 
turned their ditch alongside of the fence up 
toward this wet spot. They kept going into the 
hill, until at the upper end they were 14 feet be- 
low the surface. While the work was going on 
he happened to be going up with his son, and 
they noticed a great volume of water pouring 
down the troughs. Supposing the men had 
probably let it otf where they had damined it up 
ne remarked: 

‘Al, 1 would give a thousand dollars for a 
spring that would give us water like that,” and 
just at this moment the men came rushing down 
to say they had struck a spring as big as a man’s 
arm. Here was all the water he wanted on his 
own land, and, behold, his neighbor’s little 
spring had suddenly become dry; for all the 
water, so it transpired, came from this one big 
vein. Now he could not only raise all the cauli- 
flower seed he wished, but he could raise cab- 
bages, celery, strawberries, and any thing he 
wished, on his whole 12 acres of underdrained 
and enriched market-garden ground. All the 
underdraining here is done with red cedar, and 
this 14-foot trench was soon bridged over cleat 
to the spring. A huge tank was then construct- 
ed on the upper side of his garden, where the 
water is warmed up by the sun before putting 
iton the plants. Our friend had no money to 
buy iron pipes, and his ground does not lie so he 
can run the water in trenches, so he lay awake 
nights, as bee-men often do, studying out his 
apparatus for irrigation, and this is what he 
did: 

He bought some heavy ducking, or sail cloth, 
and made his own cloth hose. A whole piece is 
unrolled, cut from end to end in three equal 
strips. Kach strip is rolled up and made into a 
hose by double seaming on a sewing-machine. 
Then he put this cloth hose into a tub contain- 
ing boiled linseed oil and tar, one gallon of tar 
to tive of oil. The surplus oil is now pressed 
out by running the hose through a common 
clothes-wringer, and, when dry, there is oil 
enough to hold the water. For connecting 
these cloth tubes, a short tube of heavy tin is 
pushed into the cloth tube, and tied with a stout 
piece of twine. To prevent it from slipping 
apart, a bead is turned near each end of the 
short tin tube. He has about 2000 feet of this 
canvas hose, and it cost him only about 2 cts. 
per foot. He has used some of it for five years, 
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and it has not broken anywhere yet. This is 
really doing better than rubber hose that cost us 
about 12 cts. per foot. 

To irrigate a field the cloth hose is laid to the 
point in the lot furthest from the tank. One 
of his men now takes the end of the hose in hand 
and thoroughly waters nine rows of plants—four 
rows each side of him, and the one between his 
feet. As he gets the ground well soaked he 
walks backward; and when he gets back to a 
coupling in the hose he pulls the bow-knot in 
the string, and drops one length of hose. 
This he repeats until the nine rows are watered 
the che oid ty menor of the field; then he puts his 
hose together and waters nine rows more, and 
soon. A good man will thoroughly soak an 
acre inaday. When dry enough the cultivator 
is put on, and then a lump-pulverizer—a ma- 
chine of March’s invention. This machine 
scrapes all the lumps into the middle of the row, 
and then mashes them up fine. Is al! this too 
much bother? By and by I will show you a 
Kodak view of a dozen stalks of his irrigated 
celery. They are about all I should want to 
carry. I hardly dare tell you what crops friend 
March hes secured by his high-pressure garden- 
ing: but I will say this: He has, under the most 
favorable conditions, had a single califlower- 
plant give him $5.00 worth of seed. Now, mind 
you, this has been accomplished only by years of 
jabor with brain and muscle. He has fought 
insect-enemies with all the insecticides known; 
and after that. he and his men have gone down 
on their knees and dug out the worms. one by 
one, that were gnawing at the vitals of his seed 
-auliflowers. They cut them off the living 
stalk, and the plants healed up and bore seed. 
He never gives up to any foe; and in seed-raising 
he isso untiring in selecting the very best plants 
to raise seed from that it is not strange that the 
experiment stations of almost every State in the 
Union are reporting that no such seed has ever 
been tested as his. At present there is probably 
no other man living in America who is sueceed- 
ing in raising cauliflower seed. Very likely 
no other locality is so favorable for the industry. 
In one of his cold-frames I was shown a single 
choice head of Wakefield cabbage. This one 
head is to furnish stock seed for next year. All 
the seeds it produces are to make heads next 
year, to be used for seed in 1893. Thus you see 
how preparation must be made so long ahead 
for the best kinds of seed. He has three large 
houses filled with the choicest Golden Self- 
blanching celery there is, probably, on the face 
of the earth. Iam quite sure there is none in 
the world to compare with it. Ordinary celery 
is sold for 18, 20. 25, and may be 30 cts. per dozen 
roots. Friend March gets a dollar a dozen. and 
itischeap at that. First, he raised a strain of 
seed that suited him: next, he manured the 
ground with stable manure and fish guano 
until the amount of manure under each row 
suited him. Then he poured on the water un- 
til that suited him. and now he gets over $1000 
for the celery that grows on a single acre. 

I must not forget a point I got from friend 
Mareh on the advantage of warm instead of 
cold spring water for irrigating. After he was 
satisfied the latter was positively damaging to 
eauliflower-plants he made his present arrange- 
ment for running the water about one-fourth 
mile in the V-shaped wooden spouts, and then 
into a storage-tank. The wooden spouts are 
supported so high up that a wagon easily passes 
under them the most of the way. The sun and 
warm airraise the temperature of the spring 
water to that of the ground by the time it is 
used for irrigating. 

Now a word about his manure: He found on 
his premises, years ago, a peat-swamp: and 
every summer, When there is a dry spell, loads 
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of this dried muck are piled under sheds close to 
his horse-stables, cow-stables, poultry-houses, 
and, in fact. near all kinds of stock that furnish 
manure, either solid or liquid, and dry dust 
is made to absorb every particle. Before spring 
all the manure is mixed thoroughly, and water 
enough added to start fermentation. When 
sufficiently rotted it goes under the rows of cel- 
ery, as I have explained. In these western re- 
gions, when there isa lack of rain in summer 
time there is an objection to stable manure be- 
‘ause it makes the ground dry out quicker, and 
nothing but plenty of water for irrigation can 
remedy this. especially where manure is put on 
in such quantities as market-gardeners use. 
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In the multitude of counselors there is safety.—PRr. 11: 14. 








We are having plenty of snow and good 
sleighing. What effect this will have on the 
honey the coming season will be seen later. 

We regret that we are unable to publish the 
usual installment of Stray Straws at the head 
of this journal. They are evidently lost in the 
mails. as Dr. Miller has recovered from the grip. 
It was too late to wire for another copy, as we 
were expecting daily that they would surely 
come. <As it is, we put in a valuable article 
from J. A. Green in their place. 


Ir is with much pleasure that we publish the 
presidents’ addresses, both of the North Amer- 
ican and the Michigan State Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation. Usually presidents’ addresses cover 
about the same old routine, and everybody is 
glad when they are disposed of. But these two 
were decided exceptions. They both call atten- 
tion to interests that are vital to every bee- 
keeper, and we hope they will be carefully read. 

Ws are glad to announce that the health of 
the senior editor is improving. He is not strong 
yet, by any means. but isdoing well. Mrs. A. I. 
Root met him at San Francisco, as per arrange- 
ment, and together they will travel for the rest 
of their journey. In his last letter he was just 
on his way to attend the bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion at Los Angeles. Jan. 7. We thought for a 
time he would not be able to attend this meet- 
ing. We presume Prof. Cook. as per announce- 
ment, was present also. 


We have purchased a lot of large signs, which 
read: “A. 1. Root, Medina, O.. Manufacturer of 
Apiarian Supplies.” These signs are to be 
tacked across the sides of the loaded ears as 
they come from our factory. Our carloads are 
now beginning to leave the Home of the Honey- 
bees: and may be if you are on the lookout you 
may see some of these signs “ skylarking ” 
around the country. There is nothing like 
keeping your name constantly before the public. 
See”? 


On page 18, the per cent of the schedule of 
the marking of the Italian bee, as reported by 
the committee at the North American at Al- 
bany. does not seem complete. The total foot- 
ing amounts to only 90 per cent. The committee 
in their hurry failed to notice it. We would 
suggest that honey-gathering be made 40. and 
prolitieness 20. This will make the footing 
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correct. Mr. T. G. Newman called our atten- 


tion to the matter. 


Ir has often been said that bee-conventions, 
so long as we have such excellent bee-literature. 
are of no value, except the social feature of 
them. This is partly true; but some of the most 
valuable and important questions take root in 
conventions and give food for further discussion 


through the bee-journals. We refer to the 
matter of spraying fruit-trees and poisoning 


bees, grading honey, ete. A convention of bee- 
keepers can better protest against injurious leg- 
islation than all the bee-journals put together. 
OUR book revie W,on page 952, Dec. 1, of Mr. 

R. Pierce’s book, ** The Winter P ae et in ts 
keeping.” has called forth much commendation 
and corroborative testimony. We are unable to 
give place to all that has been written on the 
subject. but we will give something more in our 
next issue. It seems that others have been ex- 
perimenting in regard to the use of absorbents 
versus non-absorbents: and the results of ga 
periments so far seem to justify the use of ¢ 
sealed cover properly protected with sacking. 
We would suggest, that as many of our readers 
as can, conveniently, test the two side by side. 
What might be true of one locality might not 
be of another. Let us see whether non-absorb- 
ents are better—that is, give the best results 
for all localities. 


Bro. NEWMAN, of the American Bee Journal, 
seems to deplore the fact that the matter of 
spraying fruit-trees, as introduced by Prof. 
Lintner, at the Albany convention, was not ex- 
punged from the records. The mere fact that 
the professor seemed, for a time, to reject the 
statement of Dadant and Hambangh as lacking 


proof, called forth such overwhelming testimo- 
nies that neither he nor anybody else could 
doubt that spraying fruit-bloom is decidedly 


injurious and destructive to bees. Bee-keepers 
who have not had experience in the matter of 
spraying have not been positive that it was a 
damage to the bees. But Prof. Lintner’s skep- 
tical attitude has called forth such overwhelm- 
ing facts that we for one are glad that the mat- 
ter came up as it did. 


A FALSE ALARM; ADULTERATION OF HONEY, 
ETC. 
On page 22. Jan. 1,8. T. Fish & Co. state that 


a certain manufacturing firm to whom in past 
seasons they had sold carloads of honey. after 
having experimented with granulated sugar 
found it far superior to honey, since the article 


manufactured with honey as an ingredient 
would sour in time. From this language we 


gathered that it was a bakery firm, and so stat- 
ed it editorially on page 31 of the same issue. 
We have just received a letter from S. T. Fish 
& Co.. stating that it was not a baking concern, 
buta — firm. They say: 

On page 22 you quote us as having said it was a 
bakers try refused to purchase honey. Now, we 
did not desire to mention the line of business in 
which they refused to handle honey this season, 
since we thought itof no special benefit to the read- 
ers; but since you thought the same ought to be 
given we will set you right in the matter by stating 
that it was a tobaeco firm. No doubt you are aware 
that a great deal of honey is used annually by to- 
bacco manufacturers; but whenever fault is found 
they endeavor to remedy by experimenting; and 
one factory did this in the belief that the honey 
had soured the tobacco after it had been in the 
hands of the jobbers. We explained to them that 
there is a difference in honey, and we regret that 
any honey was sold them that should not have met 
with their entire satisfaction. 

Relative to the article from M. H. Tweed, on page 
32, we quite agree with him; and while we as sellers 
can not place ourselves ina position Open to criti- 
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cism, we buve no doubt that you would be in a posi- 
tion to find more than two firms in the West who 
make a business of adulteration. We are not of 
the opinion that you could gain any thing by pub- 
lishing them; but whenever it is decided to take 
any action, and we are consulted, we believe we can 
give you ¢ sow information. 

Chicago, IU, Jan. 8. S. T. Fisn & Co. 

We shall be very glad to avail ourselves of 
your assistance in ferreting out this matter of 
adulteration. The editor of the American Bee 
Jour nal, who is also manager * the Bee-keep- 


ers’ Union, of your city, Mr. . Newman, 199 
East Randolph St., is the one Oe most compe- 
tent to deal with the matter. We suggest that 


you confer with him at an early day in regard 


to it. 
SNOW, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
THE HONEY CROP. 

WHILE we were sitting at the table in the 
hotel at Grand Rapids it was our pleasure to 
make the acquaintance of Mr. A. J. Pierce, 
whose name we have referred to in our conven- 
tion report. In speaking of the past four or five 
years of almost total failure in bee-keeping in 
Michigan, he gave it as his opinion that it was 
owing to the lack of snow in winter. He be- 
lieved that it was necessary to preserve the 
young clover, and also to give it sufficient mois- 
ture for its best development. We had never 
thought of this before; but. as nearly as we can 
recollect, there has been rather a scarcity of 
snow for the last three or four winters, in re- 
gions where bee-keeping has been almost a 
total failure. There was no snow iast year—at 
least, none of any account, in Michigan, and a 
poor season for bees followed. In York State 
and Vermont last winter they had very heavy 
snows, and through all that section of country 
they had a good year for the bees. It might be 
interesting to have some statistics prepared, to 
see what relation there is between snow and 
poor honey years. Possibly there is no relation 
at all: and what seems to point that way may 
be only a mere coincidence. Perhaps some of 
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our readers may be able to furnish us some 
statistics or facts as to whether winter snow 
has any bearing on the matter. 

REPORTS OF BEE-CONVENTIONS IN THE DAILY 
PAPERS: A NEWSPAPER REPORTER'S 
VERSION OF ONE OF THE ESSAYS 
READ AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


ON page 45, current issue, President Elwood, 
in his address, makes an excellent: suggestion, 
to the effect that the secretary furnish news- 
paper reporters reliable matter for their papers. 
It is very well known that they do sometimes 
make ridiculous bungles, and some bee-keepers 
have been too much disgusted to even turn 
their hand over to help them. The reports that 
appeared in the daily papers of Grand Rapids, 
of the Michigan convention, were very good as 
a whole: but to show how even the best of re- 
porters do sometimes get things mixed, we will 
give you an illustration. In our essay on the 
subject of * Bieyele vs. Horse for Out-apiary 
Trips” we incidentally referred to the fact that 
we had on this machine visited bee-keepers in 
localities in New York State where there were 
thousands of colonies. In another part of the 
paper we had referred to the use of the bicycle 
in Visiting out-apiaries, and told how we had 
gone seven miles to the yard, and returned. 
Well, how do you think the reporter got it? 
We failed to secure a copy of the paper for our 
own use: but as we remember, it was something 
like this: “ E. R. Root has used the bicyele to 
good advantage. On it he has gone seven miles 
into York State, and visited thousands of apia- 
ries. He thought the bicycle a good thing for 
the bee-keeper.” A bee-keeper would natually 
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think that apiaries must be pretty thick along 
that seven-mile route in York State, or else 
that we were greatly given to exaggeration. 

It’s too bad it is not true, for here would have 
been a grand chance for the advocates of bee- 
legislation, or priority of location. The report- 
er had doubtless heard us use the word * thou- 
sand” as referring to colonies, and. as nearly as 
he could recollect, it was thousands of apiaries. 
Whew! This is worse than Alley’s version of 
the North American. We would suggest the 
propriety of each one, who prepares an essay or 
paper for convention, writing outa brief digest 
of it—yes, two or three of them, to hand to re- 
porters. They will appreciate the favor, and 
will be glad to give a correct version. It is the 
fault of bee-keepers, not of the reporters, that 
such garbled notes appear in the daily press. 
Bee-keepers should avail themselves of the free 
notices in regard to our conventions; but let us 
by all means have correct reports. 


M. H. HUNT’S NON-BURR-COMB FRAME. 

Atthe Grand Rapids convention Mr. M. H. 
Hunt exhibited his non-burr-eomb frame. It 
isa double top-bar, with a bee-space between, 
and is the same as that suggested by I. H. 
Ames, Hudson, Mich. (GLEANINGS, p. 204, 1890), 
with this difference: The upper bar is only %& 
inch wide, to give plenty of room to the fingers 
in handling. The beer bar is 14s wide. This. 
he says, is an absolute prevention of burr- 
combs, and we do not doubtit. When the mat- 
ter originally came up, you will remember we 
were quite enthusiastic on this double top-bar. 
It answers the purpose of a Hill device in win- 
ter, and also allows the enamel cloth to lie flat, 
and to be sealed on the frames for winter—a 
very desirable desideratum, by the way. The 
reason we preferred the thick top-bar was be- 
sause it ischeaper, and there are fewer pieees: 
and, barring the Hill-device feature, it was 
every way as good. Another difficulty with 
the double top-bar was the trouble of putting 
ina suitable comb-guide. As Mr. Hunt wires 
on the perpendicular plan, a comb-guide is un- 
necessary. 


GRADING HONEY. 
On the first page of this issue, J. A. Green 
offers some good suggestions on grading. Be- 
fore reading his article, however, our idea was 
to use the Chicago system as the basis, calling 
the first grade “Fancy: second grade “A,” 
and the other grades by the letters of the alpha- 
bet in their order. The Chicago scheme of 
leaving out color as a quality in each grade, we 
thought a good one, leaving the matter of color 
to be decided entirely by the kind of honey. 
For instance. a fancy buckwheat could come 
under the highest grade; but the name ** bueck- 
wheat” would describe a dark honey. But 
perbaps there is a difticuly here. The general 
public. and many of the commission houses, 
probably would not know what is meant by 
Fancy ” or “A” grade smartweed or Spanish- 
needle honey: and they would be utterly in the 
dark as to what would be their respective colors. 
The trade call all white honeys clover: that is, 
it prefers to do so, as its customers are not ac- 
quainted with. the many sources; but when a 
honey is described as “white,” it has some sig- 
nificance. On the whole, then, we would indorse 
(ireen’s system. It seems to be an improve- 
ment on both the Chicago and Albany classifi- 
cations. We should be glad to have this subject 
discussed further. It would be a great boon to 
bee-keepers and honey-merchants if a national 
system of grading could be adopted. It should 


be broad enough to be free from local interests, 
and yet be specific enough to cover every sort 
of honey. 
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BEE CULTURE. 
HEAVY VS. LIGHT BROOD FOUNDATION. 
Many of our readers, in anticipation of send- 
ing in their orders soon to their supply-dealer, 
are debating the question whether they shall use 
heavy or fight brood foundation. We have 
formerly given the advice that, where frames 
were not wired, to use the heavy brood. As the 
horizontal plan of wiring described elsewhere is 
so cheap. and so little labor, every one will find 
it cheaper and vastly more satisfactory in its 
results to purchase medium or light brood 
foundation, and wire, than to purehase the 
heavy article and not wire. There are a good 
many bee-keepers who think it is unnecessary 
to wire; but we fancy that, if they knew they 
could wire and yet get good combs for less 
money they would doit. While in this connec- 
tion, we might remark that a certain German 
supply-dealer is ordering all his foundation- 
mills made for extra heavy brood foundation. 
The walls are so deep that the foundation is 14 
inch thick. We have tested this foundation; 
and while it makes beautiful’ combs, it is an 
awful expense. Only about three Langstroth 
sheets to the pound can be obtained: whereas, 
of the light brood there are about eight sheets. 
With the ordinary heavy brood there are from 
four to five. With these figures before you, 
considering that light brood costs only six per 
cent more than the heavy brood, with nearly 
twice as many sheets to the pound, the reader 
can figure out for himself which foundation he 
prefers. Itis immaterial to us or to any man- 
ufacturer which grade the bee-keepers order. 


We do, however, want them to look after their 

own interests. 

SUCCESSFUL MAILING OF 12 QUEENS TO AUS- 
TRALIA. 


ALONG last September we sent by mail some 
thirteen queens to different parties in Australia. 
The reports are now in, and show that twelve of 
the thirteen arrived alive, and eleven are now 
successfully introduced. We make extracts 
from the letters, that will speak for themselves: 

The queen you ordered from G. M. 
rived safe with six workers alive. 

Brisbane, Queensland, Sept. 22. 


Doolittle ar- 
R. J. CRIB. 


lam gladtoinform you both queens came through 
in tiptop condition. They arrived here, and were 
safely introduced Noy. 14th. You can mention the 
fact in GLEANINGS, stating that Mr. Bell, of Bris- 
bane, received and safely introduc . P queens on 
my behalf. S. H. BATEMAN. 
Redland Bay, Aus., Nov. 22 


You will be pleased to hear that the three Italian 
queens mailed by you Oct. 8 were received Nov. 10 
all alive and in good condition. In one cage there 
were two dead workers; in another, six; and in the 
other, thirteen. They had consumed in each case 
about two-thirds of their food; and although they 
were received and introduced in cold wet weather, I 
was successful with them all. THOMAS DIXON. 

Masterton, New Zealand, Nov. 28. 


The queens arrived here on the evening of Nov. 
14, so that they were 37 days coming. Two out of 
your three arrived in good shape; the other one 
(bees and queen) had seemingly been dead a long 
time. Out of friend Doolittles three, only one 
(queen and two bees) arrived alive, and the queen 
died in the introducing-cage a few days after. I 
may say that I lost one of yours in introducing, so 
that I have only one left out of the six. 

Lyndhurst, Victoria, Nov. 26. JAs. MCFARLANE. 


Olam happy to beable toinform you that the three 
Italian queens arrived here quite safe on Saturday, 
the Mth inst. The only living bee in one of the 
cages Was thequeen, and in one of the other cages 
there were seven alive besides the queen, and in the 
third one there were only three bees dead, and they 
were stuck in their food, and that was the cause of 
most of the deaths, I believe. As soon as they ar- 
rived I introduced them by caging them on the 
comb, as per instructions in the A BC, and yester- 
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day they had gnawed out and were laying, and, to 
all appearance, in the best of health; so, in a short 
time I expect to have all my black queens replaced 
with yellow ones. Iam inclined to believe in the 
Italian breed. GLEANINGS has a very wide circula- 
tion through all the colonies, and no doubt plenty 
of your readers would import largely from you in 
queens, only they are afraid of the risk; but if they 
send about August they will get the queens out in 
November. That is just the right time to introduce 
them; and the fact of three out of three being land- 
edin Dubbo to me will show that there is little or 
no risk in importing them. C. PEARCE. 
Dubbo, N.S. W., Nov. 17. 


Itseems Mr. Doolittle didn’t have quite the 
success we did. It is possible his candy was not 
just right: but he will get the knack of it if 
any one can. Asitis, we can say unreservedly 
that the mailing of queens across the ocean, 
even to half way around the globe, is no experi- 
ment. but a success. Our method of preparing 
the mail packages was described in detail in 
our Dec. 15th number, page 970. 


THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION, 

JusrT as we go to press, a note from A. L. 
Root, addressed to the “folks at home” comes to 
hand. As we have had many inquiries regard- 
ing him, and the condition of his health, we 
make an extract from the letter, which answers 
for itself. 

The convention is over, and we have had a most 
splendid time—not a breath of discord. I wanted to 
write up notes of it; but Prof, Cook makes a vehe- 
ment protest. He says that, if 1 don't stop working 
every day and hour, I shall be little better off here 
than at home. He advises an apiary out in some 
of these mountain ranches, and says that, with Mrs. 
Root to take care of me, I might live to a good old 
age. Well, lam going to live to a good old age any 
way, if I continue to eat and sleep as I do now. 


While there is little probability that the sen- 
ior editor will establish an apiary in California 
for his health. Prof. Cook’s advice to husband 
his strength is sound, and the Roots, big and 
little. add their hearty indorsement. 


Oitto bee-keepers should remember that the 
State convention meets this year at Cincinnati. 
Feb. 10 to 12, at the West End Turner Hall. on 
Freeman Avenue. Itis especially desired that 
those who expect to attend send their names to 
the secretary, S. R. Morris, Bloomingburg. O. 
The faet that Charles F. Muth is president is 
a guarantee that the arrangements at Cincin- 
nati will be complete. Mr. Muth desires us to 
invite also the bee-keepers of Kentucky and 
Indiana, as the place of meeting is on the bor- 
der of three States. 

THosk of our readers who are poultrymen 
will take great interest in reading the senior 
editor’s notes of travel. especially where he 
speaks of his visit to H. A. March’s. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED 


The following parties have sent us their price list for 1892 

The Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin Heights, O 

The St. Joseph Apiary Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis 

S. F. & L. Trego, Swedona, III. 

We have just printed for Colwick & Colwick, Norse, Bosque 
Co.. Texas, their annual catalogue of supplies for the apiary 
Karly queens a specialty 

John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo., open the campaign of 1892 
by issuing a neat catalogue of apiarian supplies which the 
friends will do well to send for. Printed at this office. 

We have just printed the annual apiarian catalogue of Ch. 
H. Thies, Steeleville, IL. 

J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me., is now ready to mail to his 
friends his annual catalogue of bees, queens, ete. Printed at 
this office. 

We have just printed a mammoth edition of A. T. Cook’s 
garden-seed catalogue for 1892 t ix a curiosity. Send fora 
copy Hyde Park, Dutchess Co., N.Y 





BEE CULTURE. 
CONVENTION NOTICES. 
The Ontario Co. Bee-keepers’ Association gee its third 


annual meeting in Canandaigua, N. Y., Jan. 30, 
RuTH E. TAYLOR, Sec. 
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The seventeenth annual convention of the Vermont Bee 
keepers’ Association will be held in the parlors of the Addison 
House, Middlebury, Vt.,Jan.27,28 Programs mailed on appli 
cation to the Secretary, Marcia A. Douglas, Shoreham, Vt. 

The 12th annua! convention of the Northeastern Ohio, North 
ern Pennsylvania, and Western New York Bee-keepers’ Asso 
ciation will be held ian Asbtabula, O., Jan. 27, 28, in the parlors 
of the Hotel James. A good program is prepared. The ques- 
tion-box will be a prominent feature. Programs will be sent 
to all who desire them. All are invited. 

GEO. SPITLER, Sec., Mosiertown, Crawford Co., Pa. 


The Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Association will meet in Owaton- 
na, Minn., on the 20th and 21st of January, 189. Free entertain- 
ment will be provided for those attending, by the citizens of 
Owatonna, and it is expected that the railroads will carry, at 
reduced rates, those attending. The State Horticultural Soci- 
ety holds its annual meeting at the same time. 

Redwing, Minn. W. DANFORTH, See. 


The Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting at the West End Turner Hail, Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati, Feb. 10 to 12, 188, beginning at 10 a. M. on the 10th. 
All local associations should endeavor to meet with us or send 
their delegates. Those intending to be present will please 
send their names to the secretary at their earliest conven- 
ience. The president, C. F. Muth, will endeavor to get reduced 
railroad rates, and reduced rates at hotels. The program will 
soon be issued, and all particulars published. 

Bloomingburg, O. S. R. Morris, Sec. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED ADVANCED. 

In order to get some choice alsike to fill present 
orders, we were obliged to pay more than the ad- 
vertised price in our list. Counting bags and freight, 
it cost us about #104 bushel; and as the demand for 
this seed is very stiff we should not be surprised to 
see it go still higher; therefore for the present our 
prices will be as follows, bags lachaded: J Ib., 25¢; 
1 peck, $8.20; ‘'¢ bushel, $6.10; 1 bushel, #12.00. If 
any of our readers have any choice seed to sell, we 
should be pleased to have them submit samples, 
and we will write you what we can afford to pay for 
it. We can also pay a higher price for Japanese 
buckwheat than we have been offering. Anybody 
having any to sell will please send us a sample, say- 
ing how much they have, and we will make offers. 








1X9) PATTERN DOVETAILED HIVES ALL GONE. 

The thousand old-style Dovetailed hives offered in 
this column six weeks ago haveall been disposed of. 
We are prepared, however, to furnish you with all 
you can use of the latest improved hives at cata- 
logue prices, with 3 per cent off for orders this 
month. It may not be out of place in this connec- 
tion 10 say that we have added quite a num- 
ber of improvements to this hive since we first in- 
troduced it three years agoin March. In this less 
than three years it has become so popular that it 
bids fair to eclipse any thing before itin the hive 
line in point of sales. The demand for it is so uni- 
versal that, practically, all the dealers and manu- 
facturers are offering them for sale. As we are the 
pioneers in its introduction and improvement, it 
would seem as though you stood a better chance of 
getting the latest improved hives by buying of us 
or one of our dealers. Joseph Nysewander, Des 
Moines, lowa; Barteldes & Co., Denver, Col. and 
Colwick & Colwick, Norse, Bosque Co., Texas, are 
supplied with our latest: hives in carload quantity. 
We expect to ship very soon to supply F. L. Possen 
& Co., Portland, Oregon; Jno. Nebel & Son, High 
Hill, Mo.; Oliver Hoover & Co., Riverside, Pa., and 
our eastern branch at Syracuse, F. A. Salisbury 
agent. Besides these, and others who buy in car- 
load lots, there are many others who buy in less 
quantities to sellagain. To all regular dealers who 
will handle our supplies we make special terms and 
inducements, sent only to those who apply. 





My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I 
PRODUCE COMB HONEY,” by Mail, 5 cts. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please mention GLEANINGS 2-13db 
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DOVETAILED HIvEs, 


JAN. 15. 


SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. ltfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


(Fla responding to tus advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 

















The above is a representation of our factory, BUILT AND EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


THE MANUFACTURE OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


We have in connection with our business a 


LUMBER YARD, A TIN-SHOP, and a PRINTING-OFFICE. All this enables us to manufacture and 
sell almost all kinds of goods very CHEAP. We have sold over FOUR CARLOADS of supplies 
since November 1, and of those contemplating buying, either in SMALL or LARGE QUANTITIES, 
we ask a TRIAL. Remember we will not be UNDERSOLD or EXCELLED IN QUALITY. 24-page 


catalogue free. Address 


LEAHY M’F’G CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


tr ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANL’GS, 


$4 or $5 


Will buy ONE HIVE or ITALIAN BEES 
AnD QUEEN. Simplicity Hive and Frame or 
Hoffman Closed-End Frame and Hive. 


JOHN A. THORNTON, 


2idb Lima, Illinois. 


Please mention this paper 


FOR SALE. 
Root’s saw-table, 3 saws, gauges and belt, $25.00, 
also small grist-mill. cheap. Address for particulars 
2d A. A. LEWIS, Waterbury, Vermont. 


Syracuse, New York, 


FOR ALL OF A. I. ROOT’S APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
FOUNDATION is Our Own Make. 


F. A. SALISBURY. 


in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 4tfdb 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. cash, or 28¢e in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 3lc per lb., or 35¢ for best 
selected war. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


CAMERAS CHEAP. 


By the death ot a relative, as explained in anoth- 
er column, [have come in possession of two very 
tine photographic cameras. One of them is a 
Hawkeye, 4x5, with a os tripod. It has three 
dry-plate holders, and three cut-film holders. Be- 
sides this, it has a lens that cost originally $35.00, 
with a triplex Prosch pneumatic shutter worth $10 
more. The whole outfit cost originally about $75. 
The camera-box has been newly finished, and looks 
like a brand-new instrument. It will also take a 
roll-holder when desired. Iwill place my guarantee 
upon the instrument as being first-class in every 
respect. It has a far better lens than the average 
Hawkeye camera. Samples of the work will be 
mailed upon application. Desiring to give imme- 
diate returns to the family of the deceased, I offer 
this camera for $35 cash. It is a bargain for some 
one who desires something really fine in this line. 
Speak guick if you want it, as it will probably be 
snapped up. I would, under no circumstances, let 
it go; but, as I have already said, I have two or 
three other good cameras of my own. 

E. R. ROOT, Meoina, O. 


UTOMATIC COMB 
FOUNDATION MILLS. 


2-Tdb MADE BY 


W.C. PELHAM, Maysville, Kentucky. 


Please mention this paper. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, ete. PAGE & KEITH, 

l4tfdb New London, Wis. 


Please mention this paper. 
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3e0 Quarto pages—50 cents a year. 
A= Elegant gg el for the FAMILY and 
Printed in the highest style 
of the art, oom B. mbellished with magnificent 
Engravings. Sample FREE. Agents Wanted. 


0 mas G. Newman SON 


CHICAGO, ILb 


-VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 


itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Please mention this paper. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES, 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest ot any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
= Brook, epeneety Oo.. N. Y. 


OO MUTH Soe 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~dars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee~Hives 
Honey~Seetions, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold-Biast Smokers. 














APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cineinnati, 0 


P. 8.—Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mertion this paper. 


- BEE-KEEPERS, NOTICE! 


On account of not getting satin situation to 
build a factory at Thornton, T have located 5 miles 
east of that place, at Independence, Preston Co., 
W. Va., where I have just completed a new factory, 
at which place I can furnish bee-supplies on short 
notice. Illustrated catalogue and price list free. 

E. J. SHAY, Independence, Preston Co., W. Va. 
Please mention this paper. 283tfdb 


~ Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED DER etS OR INCUBATOR 
Perfect ae Bel/- Regulating 
copy 








oo eee 
at less 


Please mentiun this paper. 
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Western Bee-Keepers’ Supply House 


Root's 0ods can be had at Des Moin s 
oot’s Prices. 


Kia" argon Sipalg 
ip 1 the West. Es F 1 


eons Smokers, Whi, 
tes, Feed ag Clover 
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Sora ore 
Italian pgs “§ and 
Bees. Sample ep ve pt. 


Bee Journal, “The nd L 
Raleatg RAN ege a, gieet 
SOWANDER, DES MOVES, IOWA 


(In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





BEE - HIVES! SECTIONS ! 


AND ALL APIARIAN APPLIANCES. 


Our Motto: 


Catalogue free for your name on a postal card. 


LEAHY M’F’G CoO., 


Miaainevitce, Mo. 
iy le ase me ntion this paper 


Good Goods and Low Prices. 


l4tfdb 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “comb” or “ extracted ”’ 
before the word “honey,” for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 24x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina,O 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, “pe 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘ 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad rames, 2,000 
honey-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work. This winter we 
have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 
ect to do it all with this saw. 

‘ t will do all you say it will.’ 

Catalogue and Price List free. Address W. F. & 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Il. 

When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery may 4 — tome. A. I. Root. 


Maple SuateThe Sugal-Bush 


Bt at <P A aes J. COGS. 
AUTHOR OF THE 
BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE, INJURIOUS IN- 
SECTS OF MICHIGAN, ETC. 

The name of the author is enough of itself to rec- 
ommend any book to almost any people; but this 


one on Maple Sugar i is written in Prof. Cook’s hap- 
piest style. It is, 


~*~ PROFUSELY +iILLUSTRATED,& 


And all the difficult points in Frm cen to making the 
very best quality of Maple S - haha and Maple Su- 
gar are very fully explaine ll recent inven- 
tions in apparatus, and methods of making 
this delicious product of the farm, are fully 
described. 

PRICE: 3S Cts.5 bv Mail.38S Cts. 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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Dealers in Supplies 


Are Requested to 


Send for Prices. 


a a a anata (lDPPLP PP LLP PILI III 


Those who contemplate handling Bee-keepers’ supplies the coming season can obtain low- 
est wholesale prices by enclosing their business card or printed letter-head, and stating the goods 
that are wanted. If you are a manufacturer, see if we can not furnish goods cheaper than you 
can make them. 


We Make all Styles of Hives, Sections, Frames, &e. 
Workmanship and material guaranteed to be superior to many and equal to any. 


e ° rom catalogue prices—in December, 4 per cent; 
Special Discounts “7 Nr - 7 


January. 3 per cent. and February, 2 per cent. 








Ask on a postal card for our Large Illustrated Catalogue and price list, and copy of the AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER (a 24-page monthly for beginners). Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MANF'G CO.. JAMESTOWN. N. Y. 


ponding to this advertisement mention (LEANING \ 


1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1891 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, Hvsen. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS ORIFREICHT WITH OTHER COODS,'S1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 


plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUE 


27s DADANT’S COWB FOUNDATION, = 


More Than Ever. Better Than Ever. Wholesale and Retail. 


HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200 000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept ry: .% by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, | Son, Nappanee, Ind.; Berlin Fruit-Box Co., Berlin 
Chicago, ITl.; Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- Heights, 0.; Jas. rae deg meget Poughkeepsie, Oe 
don, ey Sie h.; O. G, Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; L. Hanssen, Davenport, Ia.; C. Theilman, Theilman- 
G. L. Tinker, New Philade Iphia. O.; E. Kretchmer, ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind.; T. H. 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.; E. C. Eaglesfield, 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- Berlin, Wis.; Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. Martin & Co., 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.; I . Lewis 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Oliver Foster, Mt. & Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F. C. Erkel, LeSueur, Minn., 
Vernon, la.; C. Hertel, Freeburg, Ill.; E. T. Abbott, Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San Diego, Cal.; E. Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
L. Goold & Co.. Brantford, Ont., ¢ Can.; Page Ia.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis., John Rey, East Sag- 
& Keith, New London, Wis.; J. Stauffer & inaw, Mich., and numerous other dealers. 


Itis the best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who nave tried it have increased 
their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOGUE. FREE TO ALL. Send your address. 





We also make a specialty Of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. Ve supply A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST.RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 














